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Latter-day  Saints  Garments 

Approved  Correct  Pattern 

THESE  APPROVED  TEMPLE  GARMENTS  are  knitted  and  made  right 
here  in  our  own  UTAH  FACTORY,  to  your  special  order  and  measurements. 

Lowest  prices  on  market.     Mail  your  order  to  ua  now  and  say  you  saw  it  in 

the  "Juvenile." 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post  to  any  part  of  U.  S.     15c  extra  to  Canada  or  Mexico,  on  each  garment. 

Lot  No.  Price 

1100 — Light   weight  cotton    91.60 

2000 — Light    weight   cotton,    bleached 1.70 

6000 — Medium   weight  cotton    1.85 

2200 — Medium   weight   cotton,   bleached    2.00 

9000 — Heavy    weight    cotton    2.35 

2400 — Heavy    weight,    bleached    2.50 

5000 — Extra   white   double,   bleached   mercerized 3.00 

1000 — Medium   weight   wool   mixture 3.00 

1600 — Heavy    weight    wool    3.50 

1800 — Extra   heavy   wool    5.00 

Sizes  from  32  to  44  bust  and  52  to  64  length  as  desired.  Longer  than  64  in.  or  over  44  in. 
bust,  each  size  20c  extra.  Garments  with  double  backs  25c  extra  per  suit.  We  make  any 
size  desired.  Measure  bust  around  body  under  arms,  length,  from  center  on  top  of  shoulder 
down  to  inside  on  ankle. 

MODEL  KNITTING  WORKS 

Franklyn  ChrLitianson,  Manager 
657  IVERSON  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  PHONE  Hy.  516 
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■  We  accept  Liberty  Bonds  at  Face  Value  for  Merchandise 
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Baby  Voices 

By  Grace  Zenor  Pratt 

Listening  to  children's  voices — 
You  have  heard  the  angels  sing; 

You  who  have  loved  little  children, 
Have  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  King. 
*  *  *  * 

Where  is  the  sun  on  the  sunflower? 

Why  do  the  wild  winds  blow  ? 
We  can't  see  the  rain  in  the  rain-bow — 

And  why  doesn't  anyone  know? 

We  looked  for  dew  in  a  dewdrop — 
And  a  bee  was  kissing  a  rose. 

We  hear  yonder  river  singing, — 
We  want  to  know  where  it  goes. 

What  is  the  river  saying? 

If  it's  on  the  way  to  the  sea, — • 
Will  it  ever  come  back  to  the  moun- 
tains 

Or  where  is  it  going  to  be? 

The  evening  prayer  to  Our  Father — 
And  I  think  the  Lord  understood, — 

"Bless  Mother  and  Daddy  and  baby, 
Bless  Jesus  and  make  him  good." 

^  -r  ^  ^ 

Listening  to  children's  voices — 

You  have  heard  the  angels  sing. 
Loving  the  little  children. 

You  have  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the 
King. 
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Faith  and  a  Dauntless  Spirit:     A  Practical  Example 

By  David  0.  McKay 


Cannonville,  Panguitch  stake,  is  one 
of  the  many  towns  ravaged  by  the 
flood  that  swept  over  southern  Utah 
during  the  last  week  in  August,  1909. 
How  terrific  and  vicious  these  flood 
waters  were,  there  are  at  least  four 
non-residents  of  these  towns  who  can 
give  indisputable  evidence — Elder 
James  Houston,  then  President  of  the 
Panguitch  stake,  his  Counselor  Elder 
Heywood,  President  Charles  H.  Hart, 
and  I.  These  four  men  left  Panguitch 
early  Tuesday  morning,  August  31st, 
1909,  and  traveled  all  day  through 
rain,  mud  and  mountain  streams.  At 
about  6 :30  in  the  evening  they  reached 
a  point  about  midway  between  Tropic 
and  Cannonville,  where  finally  they 
were  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could 
reach  Cannonville  at  all ;  for  they  were 
then  racing  with  the  flood.  The  driv- 
ers urged  the  tired  teams  to  a  last  ef- 
fort. The  horses,  too,  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  hurrying  and 
splashed  through  the  watery  road  at 
a  good  clip. 

The  first  crossing  was  made  and 
the  second,  too,  though  the  stream 
was  swollen  almost  to  the  danger 
point.  One  more  crossing  and  the  party 
would  be  safe,  but  half  way  between 
the  two  crossings  they  were  blocked 
by  a  mad  torrent,  a  stream  10  feet 
deep,  and  dashing  with  a  fierceness 
and  turbulance  that  were  inspiring  even 


n  the  face  of  disappointment.  They 
returned  to  the  ford  they  had  just 
crossed  in  the  hope  of  going  on  over 
the  hill  to  Cannonville.  But  the  flood 
had  risen  to  an  impassable  river.  A 
horseman  on  the  opposite  bank  cried : 

"Don't  drive  in  there  for  your  life! 
ril  cross  the  hill  and  tell  them  you 
cannot  come." 

The  travelers  were  caught  between 
two  torrents !  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do — stay  out  all  night — ana 
such  a  night !  Their  clothes  were 
wet,  their  feet  wet,  their  lap  robes 
drenched.  Brother  Heywood  had  left 
home  without  an  overcoat  and  was 
wet  through.  He  moved  about  until 
dark,  then  he  started  a  fire  and  stood 
around  it  all  night,  while  the  rest  sat 
in  the  buggies.  The  hours  dragged 
on.  It  didn't  seem  so,  but  they  did, 
for  4 :30  o'clock  finally  came,  when 
they  were  roused  from  their  cold 
stupor  by  a  pleasant  "Good  morning" 
from  two  young  men  from  Cannon- 
ville, Elders  O.  W.  Clark  and  O.  G. 
Anderson.  These  brethren  had  risen  at 
3  o'clock,  and  found  a  place  to  ford 
the  flood.  At  daylight  they  guided 
the  stranded  visitors  down  the  stream 
to  a  landing  place,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  a  weary,  streaky,  mud-spattered 
sextette,  they  were  in  the  kind  care 
of  Brother  and  Sister  Anderson  and 
Brother  and  Sister  Clark. 

I  have  given  these  details  so  that 
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due  allowance  will  be  given  to  what 
I  now  say,  that  Cannonville  seemed 
to  me  that  morning  to  be  the  most 
forsaken,  dilapidated,  flood-ridden, 
out-of-the-way  place  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Of  course  it  wasn't,  but  it 
seemed  to  be.  But  for  a  town  33 
years  old,  it  didn't  have  much  of 
which  it  could  be  proud.  In  the  words 
of  Elder  J.  W.  Henderson,  Jr.,  the 
town  was  "in  a  .dilapidated  condition. 
The  old  log  school  house  was  used 
for  all  purposes.  The  streets  were 
ragged,  houses  old  and  dusty,  and 
fences  broken  down."  It  seemed  to 
me  that  all  the  fields  and  half  the 
town  had  been  swept  by  the  flood ;  and 
the  Ward  was  as  dilapidated  and 
broken  ecclesiastically  as  materially. 

But  through  inspiration  and  faith 
and  uwavering  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishop  and  his  people,  a 
transformation  took  place  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  years.  Here  is 
the  story  as  told  by  Bishop  Hender- 
son himself: 

"Cannonville  is  located  on  the  Pah- 
reah  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Colorado  river  at  Lee's  Ferry,  the  old 
Mormon  crossing,  110  miles  distant. 
Cannonville  is  90  miles  from  Marys- 
vale,  Utah,  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  It 
is  33  miles  from  Panguitch. 

"  'Pahreah'  is  an  Indian  name  mean- 
ing Mud  Water. 

"In  1876  a  small  settlement  was 
made  two  miles  south  of  Cannonville 
and  named  Clifton ;  but  in  1877  the 
town  was  moved  to  its  present  site, 
and  named  Cannonville  in  honor  of 
President  George  O.  Cannon. 

"The  elevation  is  5,999  feet,  but  ow- 
mg  to  the  fact  that  it  is  just  over  the 
rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  that  it 
slopes  to  the  south,  the  climate  is  very 
mild.  We  raise  peaches,  apricots,  to- 
matoes, strawberries,  melons,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardy  fruits.  The  principal 
crops  are  alfalfa,  corn  and  potatoes. 

"We  border  the  great  Colorado 
River  Desert,  and  the  famous  Buck- 
skin  Mountains,  which   are   ideal   for 


stock  raising.  This  business,  combined 
with  farming,  proves  to  be  a  very 
profitable  vocation. 

"The  records  of  the  early  history 
of  this  place  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
However,  my  father  came  with  his 
family,  arriving  June  27th,  1877.  Jona- 
than Packer  of  Brigham  City,  Utah, 
was  our  first  Bishop,  selected  in  1878. 
Our  first  public  building  was  log,  dire 
roof,  dirt  floor,  with  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  fire  places,  which  took  the 
most  of  one  end.  In  1880  Ira  B.  El- 
mer was  called  from  Panguitch  to  be 
our  Bishop,  and  in  1884  my  father, 
W.  J.  Henderson,  was  elected,  and 
in  1891  Seth  Johnson  succeeded  him. 
During  his  term  of  ofiice  the  old  meet- 
ing house  burnt  down.  In  1894  Wm. 
W.  Willis  was  made  Bishop.  During 
his  administration  the  log  house  we 
had  when  you  were  here  in  1909  was 
built.  James  N.  Henderson,  my  brother 
succeeded  Wm.  M.  WilHs  in  1900. 
Sixtus  E.  Johnson  came  into  office  in 
1907.  My  term  as  Bishop  commenced 
September  1st,  1909. 

"I  have  filled  three  missions,  have 
been  surrounded  by  blood-thirsty 
mobs,  have  lassoed  the  wildest  bull  in 
these  parts,  but  I  was  never  in  a  place 
in  which  I  so  completely  lost  my 
nerve  as  I  did  when  I  was  called  to 
be  Bishop  of  Cannonville  Ward.  I 
simply  wilted.  I  thought  in  the  woods 
at  West  Virginia  I  had  prayed  as 
earnestly  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  pray.  When  I  thought  of  Cannon- 
ville, in  33  years,  with  7  Bishops,  half 
that  many  presiding  Elders,  and  all 
good  Saints,  the  old  log  house  which 
stood  for  all  purposes,  its  dilapidated 
condition,  the  ragged  streets,  old  rusty 
houses,  broken  down  fences,  and  real- 
ized that  we  had  hauled  water  all 
these  years — mud  water  and  all  kinds 
of  filth — when  I  realized  these  thing,-,, 
I  say,  I  prayed  from  the  depths  of 
my  soul  that  the  Lord  would  help 
us  accomplish  what  we  have  since  ac- 
complished. 

"I  dreamed  of  a  water  system,  the 
1186  tunnel  in  solid  rock — It  had  to  be 
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built  in  order  to  develop  the  town — a 
house  of  worship,  school  house,  amuse- 
ment hall.  I  coukl  see  these  improve- 
ments had  to  be  put  through  or  C;in- 
ncnville  would  remain  as  she  had 
been  the  past  33  years,  and  that  looked 
worse  than  suicide.  I  could  see  chat 
if  I  failed  you  and  President  Hart 
had  failed  in  your  selection.  I  made 
my  mind  to  put  them  all  through,  no 
matter  what  the  opposition  might  be, 
and  then  ask  the  brethren  to  accept  of 
our  labors. 

"I  corresponded  wih  President  Hart, 
for  he  had  been  to  our  town  and  I 
met  him  at  Stake  Conference. 

"We  never  got  the  water  in  town 
until  the  following  June.  You  will 
remember  how  the  flood  tore  up  the 
cc  untry  while  you  were  here. 

"As  soon  as  I  dared  I  called  a 
Priesthood  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  new  meetinghouse.  When 
the  cost  went  into  the  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  size  and  kind  of  house 
we  wanted,  the  meeting  at  which  I  ex- 
plained the  matter  was  as  one  voi'?e. 


saying:  'We  can't  do  it.  Impossible! 
I  know  we  can't."  When  I  insisted 
we  could,  first  one  and  then  another 
got  up  saying:  'It  can't  be  done.' 
Just  at  the  climax,  however,  when 
some  had  started  out  I  said :  'Hold  on, 
I  will  give  $500.00  cash  and  we  will 
make  a  start.'  The  boys  hesitated  and 
then  returned. 

"From  all  human  appearance  it 
.seemed  as  though  the  meeting  was  a 
failure.  However,  it  bore  fruit.  In  a 
few  weeks  we  rallied.  At  another 
meeting,  just  as  I  was  setting  forth 
my  claim  for  a  new  church,  Seth  John- 
son, our  Patriarch,  said :  'I  prophecy 
that  we  shall  build  a  house  of  wor- 
ship.' He  told  me  afterwards  he  did 
not  know  just  why  he  said  it,  'but,' 
he  added,  'I  said  it  just  the  same  and 
it  will  be  ,so.' 

"The  main  opponents  in  this  meet- 
ing asked :  "Can  we  dance  in  the  new 
house?'  I  answered,  'No.'  You 
dancers  help  us  build  a  house  of  wor- 
ship, we  will  help  you  build  an  amuse- 
ment hall.'     This  agre  ment  was  kept 
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by  both  parties.  In  this  meeting  we 
collected  $700.00  besides  my  $500.00. 
We  finished  with  enough  to  get  a 
meeting  house,  opera  chairs,  beautiful 
organ,  gas  lights,  window  blinds,  at  a 
cost  around  $6,000.00. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE 

"The  Trustee-in-Trust  gave  us 
$750.00.  I  always  felt  bad  about  this. 
It  showed  a  weakness  on  our  part. 
However,  I  submitted  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  President  Hart  once  said 
in  my  presence :  T  have  a  notion  to 
get  the  Bishop  around  the  corner  and 
ask  him  how  much  he  put  in  this  new 
church.'  My  answer  would  have  been : 
'Just  my  share.'  Several  families  at 
different  times  gave  their  last  cent, 
and  the  Lord  to  show  us  His  approval, 
sent  President  Hart  to  dedicate  this 
beautiful  church. 

"One  more  instance  I  will  just  men- 
tion. We  owed  a  man  of  our  town 
$115.00.  He  had  only  donated  a  small 
sum,  and  had  this  much  coming  for 
work.    The  night  before  I  sent  to  him 


to  make  settlement  so  we  could  say  the 
church  was  paid  for,  he  was  as  cold 
as  ice,  and  absolutely  refused  to  settle, 
only  with  the  cash.  We  had  sufficient 
money  on  hand  to  pay  all  bills  but  this 
one.  Next  morning  I  asked  him  to 
donate  the  $115.00.  In  a  very  kind 
way  he  said :  'All  right,  Bishop.'  He 
mentioned  it  to  me  later,  and  said 
when  he  saw  me  coming  he  could  not 
resist  it. 

"I  don't  want  to  tire  you  with  this 
rehearsal.  We  have  a  beautiful  amuse- 
ment hall,  44x60,  with  as  good  hard- 
wood floors  as  money  could  buy,  with 
an  addition  for  a  stage  ample  to  accom- 
modate any  traveling  troupe.  Those 
who  have  played  here  say  we  have  the 
best  hall  south  of  Dixie.  We  have  al- 
so a  nice  school  house  that  will  ac- 
commodate three  schools.  The  tunnel 
is  finished,  our  water  .system  cannot 
be  beaten,  all  paid   for.     We  do  not 


AMUSEMENT    HALL. 


TUNNEL. 

owe  $1 .00.  Every  one  owns  his  water. 
Our  irrigation  system  has  a  promin- 
ent head  that  has  withstood  the  floods 
for  six  years,  with  a  cost  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  all 
these  public  improvements  we  have 
many  modern  up-to-date  homes. 

"In  conclusion  may  I  give  you  my 
testimony,  and  I  give  it  to  all  Church 
members,  as  follows:  During  the 
nine  years  that  I  was  Bishop  of  the 
Cannonville  Ward,  our  membership 
approximated  200  souls.  During  that 
time  our  tithing  per  capita  was  above 
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the  average  in  the  Church,  and  yet  we 
paid  out  without  any  returns  about 
$2'0,000.00  for  water  system,  church, 
amusement  hall,  school  building,  1186 
feet  of  tunnel  in  solid  rock,  besides 
several  thousand  dollars  to  secure  our 
irrigation  water  against  flood.  There 
is  not  a  family  or  an  individual  who 
contributed  to  these  enterprises  at  the 
end  of  these  nine  years,  but  what  has 
doubled  and  some  ten  times  in  this 
world's  good.  Our  public  building 
proved  to  be  the  greatest  asset  the 
Cannonville  Ward  ever  had,  and  to- 
day we  have  a  rising  town,  rich  in  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  agriculture. 
Your  brother  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
W.  J.  Henderson,  Jr." 

On  June  1st,  1918  it  was  again  my 
pleasure  to  visit  this  little  Ward,  Can- 
nonville. The  Cannonville  of  1918  was 
so  entirely  different  from  the  Cannon- 
ville of  1909  that  I  asked  Brother 
Henderson  if  he  would  write  the  de- 
tails to  me  of  the  transformation.  And 
while  lie  has  given  it  in  a  very  plain 
manner,  I  just  wish  to  add,  that  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  what 


Cannonville  was  and  what  Cannon- 
ville is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  spent 
one  night  between  roaring  torrents, 
and   another   night,   nine   years   later. 
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in  a  beautiful,  comfortable  home  of 
Bishop  Henderson.  Truly,  as  Frank- 
lin said :  "The  longer  I  live  the  more 
conviced  I  am  of  this  truth :  that  God 
governs  the  affairs  of  man.  And  if  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  that 
a  town  can  rise  without  His  aid?" 


Old  Mothers 

I  love  old  mothers — mothers  with  white  hair. 

And  kindly  eyes,  and  lips  grown  softly  sweet 

With  murmured  blessings  over  sleeping  babes. 

There  is  something  in  their  quiet  grace 

That  speaks  the  calm  of  Sabbath  afternoons  ; 

A  knowledge  in  their  deep,  unfaltering  eyes 

That  far  outreaches  all  philosophy. 

Time,  with  caressing  touch,  about  them  weaves 

The  silver-threaded  fairy  shawl  of  age. 

While  all  the  echoes  of  forgotten  songs 

Seem  jointed  to  lead  a  sweetness  to  their  speech. 

Old  mothers — as  they  pass  with  slow-timed  step. 

Their  trembling  hands  cling  gently  to  youth's  strength  ; 

Sweet  mothers ! — as  ihey  pass,  one  sees  again 

Old  garden-walks,  old  roses,  and  old  loves. 

— Century. 


Something  About  Mothers 


Mother  o'  Mine 

Mother  o'  mine,  because  you  gave 

To  me  the  joy  of  living ; 
Because  your     soul,  your  life,     your 
whole, 

Were  mingled  in  that  giving ; 
Because  you've  known  my  frailties, 

Yet  counted  them  as  naught; 
Because   you've     guessed   my   hidden 
best 

That  others  never  sought; 
Because  when  my  ambition  flagged 

You  always  understood ; 
Because  I've  seen  your  pride  serene 

In  what  I  did  of  good ; 
Because  of  your  belief  in  me 

That    nothing   can    undo — 
My  every  prayer  is  to  be 

The  me  that  honors  you. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

Mother  Love 

There  is  an  endearing  tenderness  in 
the  love  of  a  mother  that  transcends 
all  other  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is 
neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness  nor 
daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by 
worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by  ingrati- 
tude. She  will  sacrifice  every  com- 
fort to  her  child's  convenience ;  she 
will  surrender  every  pleasure  to  its 
enjoyment ;  she  will  glory  in  its  fame, 
and  exult  in  its  prosperity ;  and  if  ad- 
versity overtake  it,  it  will  be  the 
dearer  to  her  by  misfortune;  and  if 
disgrace  settle  upon  its  name,  she  will 
still  love  and  cherish  it ;  and  if  all  the 
world  besides  cast  it  off,  she  will  be 
all  the  world  to  it. — Washington  Irv- 
ing. 

Mother's  Ways 

Let  mother  have  her  old-time  ways 
And  don't  find  fault  with  them. 

For  childhood  thought  her  ways  the 
best, 
And  thev're  a*  sfood  as  then. 


The  ways  of  love  and  tenderness 

Are  never  out  of  style  ; 
Remember  this  and  tell  her  so — 

Don't  wait  till  after  while. 
Let  not  affection  wane  with  years; 

It  waneth  not  for  you. 
Go,  put  your  arms  around  her  now — 

Kiss  her  as  you  used  to  do. 
More  than  you  know,  her  heart  cries 
out 

And  craves  affection  still. 
The  same  sweet  mother  love  is  there, 

Unchanged ;  it  never  will. 
Life  does  not  hold  enough  of  years 

In  which  we  can  repay 
A  mother's  love — but  do  your  best 

Before  she  goes  away. 

— Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

A  Mother's  Creed 

I  believe  in  little  children  as  the 
most  precious  gift  of  heaven  to  earth. 

I  believe  that  they  have  immortal 
souls  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
coming  from  him  and  to  return  to  him. 

I  believe  that  in  every  child  there 
are  infinite  possibilities  for  good  or 
evil,  and  that  the  kind  of  influences 
with  which  we  surround  them  in  early 
childhood  largely  determines  their  fu- 
ture character. 

I  believe  in  play  as  the  child's 
normal  effort  to  understand  himself 
through  free  self-expression. 

I  believe,  too,  in  work  suitable  to 
childhood,  and  that  the  joy  in  doing 
such  work  should  come  to  the  child 
largely  from  the  doing  of  it  well. 

I  believe  in  freedom,  but  not  in  li- 
cense. 

I  believe  in  wisely  directing  rather 
than  stifling  activity. 

I  believe  in  regularity,  accuracy, 
punctuality,  industry  and  application. 

I  believe  in  prompt,  cheerful  obed- 
ience, self-control  and  self-forgetful- 
ness. 

I  believe  that  in  all  this  my  example 
counts  for  more  than  my  precept. 
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I  believe  in  cultivating  the  intellect 
and  the  will,  and  I  believe,  too,  in  soul 
culture,  and  that  out  of  this  cultiva- 
tion comes  the  more  abundant  life, 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
— kindness,  gentleness,  joy,  peace, 
truth,  hope,  faith,  love,  reverence  for 
God,  respect  for  age,  consideration  for 
each  other  and  thoughtfulness  for  all 
God's  lowly  creatures. 

I  believe  that  the  calling  of  mother- 
hood is  the  holiest,  and  should  be  the 
happiest,  of  all  earth's  tasks. 

I  believe  that  Christ,  who  was  Him- 
self a  child,  born  of  a  human  mother, 
is  the  one  never-failing  source  of  help 
for  perplexed,  discouraged  or  wearied 
motherhood. 

Since  to  this  work.  Father,  thou  hast 
called  me,  help  me  to  give  to  it  all 
that  Thou  hast  given  me,  of  under- 
standing and  wisdom  and  strength  and 
love  and  gentleness  and  patience  and 
faithfulness. — Prepared  by  the  Moth- 
ers' Circle  of  the  Bedford  Bible 
School. 


Moth 


er 


The   noblest  thoughts   that   soul   can 

claim, 
The    holiest    words    that    tongue    can 

frame. 
Unworthy  are  to  praise  the  name 
More  sacred  than  all  other. 

An  infant,  when  her  love  first  came — 
A  man,  I  find  it  just  the  same; 
Reverently  I  breathe  her  name. 
The  blessed  name  of  mother. 

■ — George  Griffith  Fetter. 

"I  Thought  of  You,  Mother" 

A  boy  who  afterwards  became  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
once  came  near  being  drowned.  The 
l)oat  in  which  he  was  sailing  was  cap- 
sized, and  he  had  to  swim  more  than 
a  mile;  but  finally  reached  the  shore 
in  safety ;  and  when  he  reached  home 
and  told  his  mother  what  a  long  dis- 
tance he  had  to  swim,  she  asked  him 
how  he  managed  to  hold  out  so  long. 


"I  thought  of  you,  mother,"  replied 
the  boy,  "and  kept  on  swimming." 
The  thought  of  mother  helped  him  in 
the  moment  of  his  greatest  need,  and 
thus  saved  his  life,  not  only  to  him- 
self and  to  his  mother,  but  also  to 
the  State  and  to  the  nation. 

The  thought  of  mother  has  saved 
many  boys  and  girls,  men  and  wo- 
men, from  sinking.  Indeed,  it  has 
done  more  than  that. 

The  thought  of  mother  has  not  only 
saved  men  from  death,  but  it  has  in- 
spired them  to  the  most  noble  and 
heroic  achievements. 

The  thought  of  mother's  love,  moth- 
er's life,  mother's  sleepless  nights  for 
our  comfort  and  safety — thoughts  of 
these  things  have  helped  many  souls 
over  the  rough  and  dangerous  place 
in  life,  and  finally  into  the  heavenly 
Father's  house. — Home  Weekly. 

The  Qyeen  ofiBabyland 

"How  many  miles  to  Baby  Land?" 
"Anyone  can  tell ; 

Up  one  flight, 

To  the  right ; 
Please  to  ring  the  bell." 

"What  can  you   see  in  Baby  Land?" 
"Little  folks  in  white — 

Downy  heads, 

Cradle  beds. 
Faces  pure  and  bright!" 

"What  do  they  do  in  Baby  Land?" 
"Dream   and   wake   and  play, 

Laugh  and  crow. 

Shout  and  grow ; 
Jolly  times  have  they  !" 

"What  do  they  say  in  Baby  Land?" 
"Why,  the  oddest  things ; 
Might  as  well 
Try  to  tell 
What  a  birdie  sings!" 

"Who  is  the  Queen  of  Baby  Land?" 
"Mother,  kind  and  sweet ; 
And    her    love. 
Born  above, 
Guides  the  little  feet." 

— George  Cooper. 
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James  Whitcomb  Riley's  Tribute 
to  Mother 

The  heaven  that  lies  about  us  in 
infancy  is  motherhood,  and  no  matter 
how  exalted  or  how  depraved  we  may 
become,  we  are  always  attended  by 
the  grace  of  a  mother's  love.  Nor 
does  that  vision  splendid  ever  fade  in- 
to the  light  of  common  day.  Every 
great  man  has  glorified  a  great  mother. 

"In  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  it  is 
beautiful  to  see  the  Master  looking 
down  upon  His  mother  with  tenderest 
solicitude,  telling  her  to  comfort  His 
best-beloved  disciple,  and  him  to  com- 
fort her. 

"On  this  Mothers'  Day  let  us  honor 
the  hallowed  memory  of  His  mother, 
wearing  in  token  thereof  the  floral 
symbol  of  purity.  Of  other  blessings 
we  may  have  had  great  stores,  but  of 
that  most  precious  influence  there  was 
but  one." 

An  Eastern  Legend 

A  Hindu  woman,  the  beautiful  East- 
ern legend  tells  us,  lost  her  only  child. 
Wild  with  grief,  ,she  implored  a  proph- 
et to  give  back  her  little  one  to  her 
love.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  long 
while  tenderly,  and  said :  "Go,  my 
daughter,  bring  me  a  handful  of  rice 
from  a  house  into  which  death  has 
never  entered,  and  I  will  do  as  thou 
desirest." 

The  woman  at  once  began  her 
search.  She  went  from  dwelling  to 
dwelling,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining what  the  prophet  specified ; 
but  when  they  had  granted  it,  she  in- 
quired :  '.Are  you  all  here  around  the 
hearth — father,  mother,  children — 
none  missing?"  But  the  people  in- 
variably shook  their  heads  with  sighs 
and  looks  of  sadness,  for  far  and  wide 
as  she  wandered,  there  was  always 
some  vacant  seat  by  the  hearth. 

And  gradually,  as  she  passed  on, 
the  narrator  says,  the  waves  of  her 
grief  .subsided  before  the  spectacle  of 


sorrow  everywhere,  and  her  heart, 
ceasing  to  be  occupied  with  its  own  sel- 
fish pang,  flowing  out  in  strong  yearn- 
ings of  sympathy  with  the  universal 
suffering,  tears  of  anguish  softened 
into  tears  of  pity,  passion  melted 
away  in  compassion,  she  forgot  self 
and  found  joy  in  helping  others. — 
Exchange. 

Mother  Knows 

Nobody  knows  of  the  work  it  makes 

To  keep  the  house  together ; 
Nobody  knows  of  the  steps  it  takes — 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 
Nobody  listens  to  childish  woes. 

Which  kisses  only  smother; 
Nobody's     pain'd      by      the     mighty 
blows — 

Nobody,  only  mother. 

Nobody  knows  of  the  sleepless  care 

Bestowed  on  baby  brother; 
Nobody  knows  of  the  tender  prayer — 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 
Nobody  knows  of  lessons  taught 

Of  loving  one  another; 
Nobody    knows    of    the    patience 
sought — 

Nobody,  only  mother. 

Nobody  knows  the  anxious  fears 

Lest  darlings  may  not  weather 
Storms  of  life  in  coming  years — 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 
Nobody  knows  of  the  tears  that  start, 

The  grief  she  gladly  smothers ; 
Nobody  knows  of  the  breaking  heart — 

Nobody,  only  mother. 

Nobody  clings  to  the  wayward  child. 

Though  scorned  by  every  other ; 
Leads   it   so   gently      from    pathways 
wild — 
Nobody  can  but  mother. 
Nobody  knows  of  the  hourly  prayer 

For  him,  our  erring  brother ; 
Pride  of  her  heart,  and  so  pure  and 
fair — 
Nobody,  only  mother. 

Selected. 


The  Broken  Mirror 

By  Miriam  Wells. 

There  was  a  crash  as  the  looking 
glass  hit  the  jogging  wheels  of  the 
wagon. 

"What  was  that?"  Mr.  Dowe  drew 
in  his  oxen,  as  ten-year-old  Mary 
leaned  out  curiously. 

"It's  my  mirror,"  she  said,  drawing 
in  her  head ;  "I  slipped  it  in  the  side 
of  the  wagon  just  before  we  left. 
Wait  a  minute,  Pa,  let's  see  if  there 
isn't  one  little  piece  I  can  keep."  She 
jumped  from  the  wagon  as  she  spoke. 

"To  break  a  looking  glass  means 
seven  years'  bad  luck,"  she  heard  her 
mother  say,  as  she  picked  up  a  small 
fragment  of  the  broken  mirror  out  of 
the  mud,  "so  be  careful  you  don't  cut 
your  hand  with  it." 

"Now,  mama,  don't  be  supersti- 
tious." her  husband  laughed  good  na- 
turedly  as  Mary  climbed  back  into  the 
wagon ;  "seven  years  of  prosperity, 
better  say,  just  to  be  different." 

They  laughed  together  as  they 
jogged  along  through  the  muddy 
roadless  ground.  It  was  an  early  day 
in  March,  with  a  little  of  spring  in  the 
air,  in  1849,  and  their  wagon  was  one 
of  the  many  winding  its  way  from 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  to  found  a 
settlement  on  the  Provo  River.  For 
two  days  they  had  been  traveling  with 
their  cattle,  horses  and  supn'ies, 
through  the  wind,  frequent  rains,  and 
occasional  hours  of  sunshine.  But 
the  people  who  had  crossed  the  plains 
{"•r  love  of  religion  and  home  were 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  a  shnri  jour- 
ney in  early  spring  changea'o'e  wi;,i:b 
er,  no  matter  how  muddv  thi  road;;, 
how  cold  the  winds,  or  how  slow  iheir 
progress. 
It  was  just  before  they  arrived  at 


"old  fort  field"  that  a  band  of  Indians 
from  Timpanogas  refused  to  let  the 
settlers  continue  on  their  way  and  de- 
manded that  they  promise  not  to  drive 
the  Indians  from  their  lands  in  Utah 
Valley  if  they  settled  there.  During 
the  discussion  between  the  two  par- 
ties, Mary,  always  a  courageous  little 
girl,  had  been  closely  watching  a 
highly  decorated  brave,  who  stood  a 
little  apart  from  his  companions,  evi- 
dently admiring  some  of  the  horses 
and  cattle  of  the  would-be  settlers. 
Amound  his  neck  was  a  strand  of 
bright  colored  beads,  carved  into  odd 
shapes,  and  wound  three  time's 
around.  To  Mary  they  were  wonder- 
ful, and  she  stared  at  them  with  all 
the  honesty  of  desired  possession  in 
her  heart.  Her  cheeks  grew  red  and 
her  eyes  large  and  blue  as  she  watched 
them,  and  as  she  went  closer  and  clos- 
er to  the  Indian  she  thought  how  she 
would  love  to  own  them  and  handle 
each  bead  for  herself.  Feeling  her 
presence,  the  brave  turned  his  eyes 
upon  Mary.  She  smiled  and  point- 
ing to  the  strand,  said  friendly,  "Pret- 
ty beads,  aren't  they?" 

The  brave  grunnted  an  "Ugh — "  of 
assent,  but  looked  indifferently  at  the 
smiling  face  of  the  child  before  him. 
Finally  her  eyes  fell  before  the  cool, 
inquiring  eyes  of  the  stranger,  and 
she  patted  the  mud  with  the  toe  of  her 
shoe  and  pulled  her  handkerchief 
out  of  her  coat  pocket.  With  it  came 
the  broken  piece  of  looking  glass, which 
fell  to  the  soft  ground,  almost  at  the 
Indian's  feet.  He  looked  down  at  it, 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  almost  blind- 
ing him,  but  as  Mary  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  she  saw  a  thin  brown  hand 
reach  down  and  pick  it  up.  Mary 
looked  up  and  smiled  again  at  him, 
glad   to  have   something  that    would 
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interest   the   owner   of  the   wonderful 
beads. 

"Me,"  the  Indian  pointed  to  the 
glass,  then  to  himself. 

Mary  didn't  quite  understand  what 
the  brave  meant,  so  she  smiled  still 
broader  just  to  be  sociable. 

He  watched  his  own  reflection  in 
the  glass,  turned  it  over,  then  looked 
again,  holding  the  glass  close  and 
far  away  to  see  the  different  effects. 
After  he  had  closely  examined  it, 
Mary  held  out  her  hand  for  the  broken 
mirror. 

But  the  Indian  shook  his  head. 
"Me,"  he  grunted  again,  pointing  to- 
wards the  piece  of  glass  in  his  hand. 
Mary  frowned  in  perplexity,  trying 
to  vmderstand  what  he  wanted.  "Yes, 
it's  mine,"  she  said,  hoping  she  had 
translated  the  Indian  correctly.  She 
was  still  holding  out  her  hand,  when 
to  her  amazement,  she  saw  him  take 
the  pretty  beads  from  his  neck  and 
hold  them  out  to  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  stick  the  glass  in  the  folds  of 
his  lose  blouse. 


Mary  slowly  reached  for  the  beads, 
saying  as  they  fell  into  her  hand, 
"You  will  give  them  to  me?" 

The  Indian  looked  at  her  as  he 
pointed  to  the  glass.  "Me,"  he  said, 
then  turning  to  the  beads  and  poking 
them  with  his  finger,  he  added,  "You." 

"You  will  give  me  the  beads  for  the 
glass,"  she  cried  out,  "you  will  give  me 
the  beads?" 

The  Indian  looked  coolly  at  her, 
grunted  and  walked  indifferently 
away,  with  the  broken  mirror  in  his 
possession. 

Mary  stood  watching  him  as  he  left 
her,  until  she  heard  her  mother 
speaking  to  her.  "Mary,  come,  we 
are  going  on,  now.  Brother  Dimick 
Huntington  has  just  taken  the  oath 
the  Indians  wanted  us  to,  so  we  will 
be  leaving  right  away." 

As  she  turned  to  follow  her  moth- 
er, a  smile  of  gladness  spread  over 
her  rosy  face.  "Not  such  bad  luck  to 
break  a  mirror,  I  guess,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "Not  such  bad  luck." 


The  Father  and  the  Son 

Their  Relationship  Real  and  Di^incSt 

By  James  E.  Talniage,  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 


We  have  scriptural  authority  for 
the  assertion  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
invested  with  the  powers  and  dignity 
of  Godship  prior  to  His  birth  in  the 
flesh.  Under  the  Father's  direction 
He  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
Creator.  He  revealed  the  Father's 
will  and  gave  commandment  to  Adam, 
Enoch  and  other  antediluvial  patri- 
archs as  well  as  to  later  prophets.  We 
affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  was  and  is 
Jehovah. 

The  name  Elohim  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  though  not  found  in 
our  English  version.  In  form  the  word 
is  a  Hebrew  plural  noun ;  but  it  con- 


notes the  plurality  of  excellence  or 
intensity,  rather  than  distinctively  of 
number.  It  is  expressive  of  supreme 
exaltation  and  power.  Elohim  as 
understood  and  used  in  the  restored 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  name- 
title  of  God  the  Eternal  Father,  whose 
firstborn  Son  in  the  spirit  is  Jehovah 
— the  Only  Begotten  in  the  flesh,  Jesus 
Christ. 

A  general  consideration  of  scrip- 
tural evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  God  the  Eternal  Father  has  man- 
ifested Himself  to  earthly  prophets 
or  revelators  on  but  few  occasions,  and 
then  principally  to  attest  the  Divine 
authority  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
Unto   Adam   and   later  prophets   the 
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Father  spake,  affirming  the  Gcxlship 
of  the  Christ  and  the  fact  that  the 
Son  was  the  foreappointed  Savior  of 
mankind.  (See  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
pp.  2,  6.  8,  15,  34,  etc.) 

On  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  bap- 
tism in  Jordan,  the  Father's  voice  was 
heard  saying:  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  zvhom  I  am  zueJl  pleased'' 
(Matt.  3:17).  At  the  transfiguration, 
a  similar  testimony  was  given  by  the 
Father  (Matt.  17:5).  On  an  occasion 
yet  later,  while  Jesus  prayed  in  an- 
guish of  soul,  submitting  Himself  that 
the  Father's  purposes  be  fulfilled  and 
the  Father's  name  glorified,  "Then 
came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  .say- 
ing, I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will 
glorify  it  again."  "(John  12:28). 

The  resurrected  and  glorified  Christ 
was  announced  by  the  Father  to  the 
Nephites  on  the  Western  Continent 
in  these  words:  "Behold  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  zvell  pleased,  in 
whom  I  have  glorified  my  name:  hear 
\e  him."  (Book  of  Mormon,  3  Nephi 
11:7). 

To  the  Nephites,  who  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  relation  between  the  Gos- 
pel declared  unto  them  by  the  resur- 
rected Lord  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
which  they  held  traditionally  to  be  in 
force,  and  who  marveled  at  the  Lord's 
saying  that  old  things  had  passed 
away,  He  explained  in  this  wise:  "Be- 
hold I  sav  unto  you,  that  the  law  is 
fulfilled  that  was  given  unto  Moses. 
Behold,  lam  he  that  gave  the  law,  and 
]  am  he  who  covenanted  zmth  mv  peo- 
ple Israel."    ( 3  Nephi  1 5  :4-5 ) . 

From  the  time  of  the  Father's  at-, 
testation  of  the  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  Nephites,  the  voice  of  the 
Father  was  not  heard  again  among 
men,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  aver,  un- 
til the  spring  of  1820,  when  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ministered  unto 
the  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  the  Father 
thus  proclaiming  the  Christ:  "This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  hear  Him!"  (Pearl 
n_f_Great_Price,  p.  85). 

These   are   instances   of    record   in 


which  the  Eternal  Father  has  been 
manifested  in  personal  utterance  or 
other  revelation  to  man  apart  from 
the  Son.  God  the  Creator,  the  Jehovah 
of  Israel,  the  Savior  and  Redeemer  of 
all  nations,  kindreds  and  tongues,  are 
the  same,  and  He  is  Jesus  the  Christ. 
He  it  is  who  has  made  possible  sal- 
vation unto  man  through  compliance 
with  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  as  prescribed  by  Himself.  He 
it  is  who  has  decreed  that  without 
such  compliance  no  man  can  have 
place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

He  it  is  who  took  upon  Himself 
mortal  flesh,  and  was  born  of  woman, 
to  live  amongst  mankind  as  their  fore- 
ordained Redeemer. 

He  it  is  who  so  far  atoned  for 
Adam's  transgression  as  to  render 
temporary  the  inherited  penalty  of 
individual  death ;  and  this  He  accom- 
plishe<l  by  laying  down  His  life  and 
taking  it  up  again,  thus  breaking  the 
otherwise  unending  power  of  death. 

He  it  is  who,  in  anguish  of  body 
and  spirit,  remembered  the  place 
He  had  held  in  the  primeval  es- 
tate, and,  knowing  His  mortal 
existence  was  nearing  its  close, 
thus  prayed :  "And  nozv,  0  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self 
Tvith  the  glory  ivhich  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was."  (John  17:5). 
He  it  is  who  ascended  to  the  Father, 
and  took  the  place  He  had  won  on  the 
right  hand  of  Power. 

He  it  is  who  shall  soon  return  to 
earth,  attended  by  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  angels  and  saints  to  inaug- 
urate the  Millennium  of  peace. 

He  it  is  who,  eventually,  shall  bring 
to  consummation  the  Father's  plan  for 
effecting  "the  immortality  and  eternal 
life  of  man  ;"  and  "Then  cometh  the 
end  when  He  shall  have  delivered  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father." 
(T   Cor.   15:24). 

"Then  shall  He  be  crowned  with 
the  crown  of  His  glory  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  His  power,  to  reign  for 
ever  and  ever."  (Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants 76:108). 


By  Mrs.  V.  Oma  Grace  Oliver. 

Parents  must  not  look  down  upon 
the  child  and  consider  his  efforts, 
trials  and  sorrows  petty ;  we  must  try 
to  understand  how  sincerely  they  put 
all  their  hearts  into  their  play  and 
that  the  losses  that  seem  so  trivial  to 
vts  are  of  great  moment  to  them.  We 
must  learn  to  share  all  their  experi- 
ences with  them  if  we  would  develop 
the  fine  feelings  we  wish  them  to 
have   at   maturity. 

Children  must  not  be  shut  off  in 
one  part  of  the  house  to  remain  aloof 
until  a  certain  age,  but  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  family  circle,  sharing  its 
joys,  work  and  minor  sorrows.  I  do 
not  mean  that  children  should  be 
pushed  before  visitors,  have  all  their 
meals  at  the  family  table  or  remain 
up  till  their  elders  retire,  but  there 
are  times  and  places  when  it  is  the 
children's  right  and  privilege  really 
to  be  members  of  the  family. 

Even  when  they  are  very  young, 
children  can  assume  responsibility  for 
certain  lieht  tasks  about  the  house, 
and  as  their  age  and  strength  increase, 
more  and  more  duties  should  be  add- 
ed. The  great  ,'\merican  idea  has 
been  to  remove  all  responsibility  from 
the  child  and  to  give  him  a  care-free 
childhood.  I  would  not  take  one  sec- 
ond of  jov  awav  from  any  child,  but  I 
would  make  it  a  joy  for  him  to  feel 
that  the  home  is  his  and  that  he,  too, 
helos  in  the  making  of  it  bv  perform- 
ing certain  duties  that  need  to  be  done 
for  the  comfort  of  all.  The  child  of 
two  can  pick  up  tovs,  put  awav  dishes 
and  silver,  help  set  the  table,  dust  low 
furniture  and  run  manv  errands  up- 
stairs and  down,  and  he  loves  to  feel 
that   he    is   "mother's   helper." 


He   brings    his    daddy's    slippers, 

He  picks  up  baby's  toys, 
He  shuts  the  door  for  grandma, 

Without  a  bit  of  noise. 
On   errands  for  his   mother 

He  scampers  up  and  down, 
She  vows  she  would  not  change  him 

For  all  the  boys  in  town. 

Then  the  child  can  help  prepare 
for  the  great  festival  days,  birthdays, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,,  those 
joyous  days  which  bring  the  family 
very  close  together,  and  we  can  let  him 
share  not  only  in  the  preparation  but 
in  the  joy  of  the  day  itself  and  here 
very  early  he  gains  a  presentiment  of 
the  love  and  spirit  of  service  that 
make  home,  and  an  ideal  of  the  home 
that  he  will  some  day  found. 

As  we  would  let  the  child  share 
the  labor  and  the  festivals,  so  we  must 
permit  him  to  share  the  great  family 
secrets  and  home  joys.  Let  him  know 
that  he  must  never  divulge  anything 
that  concerns  only  the  family  and  I 
know  that  a  child  properly  trained 
will  never  tell  his  playmates  what 
he  is  told  is  a  family  secret. 

So  we  begin  very  early  to  train  him 
to  keep  his  word  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  home.  When  he  has  been  thus 
prepared  he  is  ready  to  share  with 
the  mother  and  father  that  greatest 
family  secret,  the  coming  of  the  new 
baby,  and  this  confidence  will  bind 
the  little  one  closer  than  anything  else 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  home. 

Children  are  so  open-hearted  and 
ready  and  respond  so  sweetly  and 
quickly  to  faith  and  trust  that  we 
often  miss  great  happiness  by  not 
sharing  our  hopes  and  joys  more 
freely  with  them. 

If  we  keep  the  bond  very  close  our 
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home  will  become  the  great  meeting 
place  of  all  children  and  this  love  and 
companionship  between  parents  and 
children  will  be  like  a  powerful  mag- 
net whose  attraction  the  children  can- 
not resist. 

So  from  these  beginnings  the  home 
tie  will  be  so  strengthened  that  we 
need  never  fear  that  the  allurements 
of  the  world  can  draw  our  children 
from  us,  but  can  rest  assured  that 
they  will  always  return  to  the  "center 
of  deep  repose." 

Reverence 

By  Felix  Adler. 

One  of  the  defects  of  American  life, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
noticeable,  is  the  lack  of  reverence 
evinced  by  children  and  young  people. 
How  can  this  fault  be  overcome  ? 

One  of  the  first  points  to  remember 
is  that  the  parent  himself  or  herself, 
must  show  reverence  in  order  to  teach 
it.  No  word  of  mouth,  no  precept  is 
as  forceful  as  example. 

Let  me  illustrate :  There  is  strik- 
ing opportunity  for  teaching  reverence 
in  the  home  in  the  case  of  the  grand- 
parents. The  parent  must  show  re- 
spect for  them.  Then  every  chance 
should  be  taken  to  teach  the  children 
how  to  serve  them,  by  saving  them 
steps,  by  paying  them  little  attentions. 
The  child  when  taking  a  walk  can 
bring  home  a  flower  for  grandmother 
or  shells  from  the  seashore.  He  can 
see  that  grandfather  has  the  news- 
paper in  the  morning.  The  child  should 
learn   to  rise   in  their  presence. 

There  is  an  old  tale  in  the  Norse 
legends,  which  ages  ago  gave  an  ex- 
ample in  grim  fashion.  In  a  primi- 
tive hut  a  little  boy  is  carving  a  rude 
bowl.  His  father  asks  him,  "For  what 
dost  thou  fashion  this  bowl  ?"  He  an- 
swers, "This  is  like  the  bowl  thou  has 
set  before  granddad,  who  may  not  sit 


at  the  board  with  us,  but  is  put  in  a 
corner  and  must  eat  his  food  all  from 
the  same  dish.  So  I  am  carving  this 
bowl  for  thee,  Father,  to  use  when 
thou  shalt  be  old  and  sit  in  the  corner 
like  granddad." 

Not  only  the  grandparents,  but  all 
aged  and  helpless  people  should  be 
treated  with  reverence  by  adults.  The 
child  can  thus  be  taught  to  look  upon 
those  who  need  help  with  special 
interest,  and  with  respect  for  those 
who,  though  feeble  in  body,  are  super- 
ior in  age  and  dignity.  How  proudly 
happy  a  small  boy  or  girl  is  apt  to  be 
when  allowed  to  help  a  blind  man 
across  the  street  1  How  delighted  when 
permitted  to  help  grandfather  or 
grandmother  as  they  are  beginning  to 
walk  after  an  illness !  Let  us  encour- 
age in  the  child  this  feeling  of  pride 
combined  with  reverence,  and  expand 
it  until  it  takes  in  all  those  who  are 
helpless,  aged,  or  in  need. 

The  following  story  may  serve  as 
further  illustration.  On  a  certain 
occasion  the  theatre  in  Athens  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  and  not  a  seat 
was  left  vacant  in  the  vast  amphithe- 
atre, when  behold,  down  the  sloping 
rows  of  seats  there  came  an  old  man, 
looking  here  and  there  and  there  and 
here,  but  looking  in  vain  for  a  place. 
No  one  rose,  no  one  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  poor  old  man.  At  last 
he  came  near  the  seats  reserved  for  the 
most  distinguished  guests.  Here  sat 
ambassadors  from  Sparta,  where  old 
age  was  treated  with  the  very  great- 
est respect.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the 
old  man  they  rose  in  a  body  to  give 
him  a  seat.  The  spectators  cheered 
and  cheered  again  to  the  echo.-  Th?n 
said  the  Spartans,  "The  Athenian?, 
too,  seem  to  know  how  to  treat  the 
aged,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  pracr 
tice  what  they  know."  Is  there  not 
here  a  lesson  that  wc  may  take  to 
heart? 


^^C       "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  9^ 
^^   upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." — Ex.  20:12.  ^3r' 
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Vitality  of  "Mormonism" 

A  new  book  by  Dr.  James  E.  Tal- 
mage has  just  issued  from  the  press. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Vitality  of  'Mor- 
monism'— Brief  Essays  on  Distinctive 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints." 

This  book  is  published  by  The  Gor- 
ham  Press  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  will 
be  interesting-  to  all  Latter-day  Saints 
to  know  that  a  publishing  house  of  as 
high  standing  as  The  Gorham  Press 
recognizes  the  commanding  and  even 


challenging  interest  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  The  publishers  have 
brought  out  the  book  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  author,  but  strictly  on  their 
own  initiative  and  therefore  without 
his  application  or  request. 

The  First  Presidency  of  the  Church 
have  earnestly  recommended  the  work 
in  an  Official  Announcement,  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  book  of  360  pages,  entitled  "The 
\'itality  of  Mormonism,"  written  by 
Elder  James  E.  Talmage  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Twelve,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  The  Gorham  Press  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

This  work  includes  a  series  of  arti- 
cles relating,  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  hitherto  published  or  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  many  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  country;  and, 
as  set  forth  on  the  title  page,  it  con- 
sists of  "Brief  Essays  on  Distinctive 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints." 

The  Gorham  Press  has  published 
the  book  on  its  own  initiative  and  voli- 
tion, by  permission  of  the  author.  Al- 
ready numerous  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived from  thoughtful  readers,  com- 
prising both  members  of  the  Church 
and  non-members,  that  these  excellent 
articles  be  put  out  in  book  form ;  and 
the  new  publication  meets  this  com- 
mendable demand. 

We    recommend    "The    Vitality   of 
Mormonism"  to  the  Latter-day  Saints 
and  others,  both  as  a  .suitable  text-book 
for  classes,  and   for  home  study  and 
general  reading.  It  may  be  obtained  at 
any  of  the  Church  book  stores. 
Heber  J.  Grant, 
Anthon  H.  Lund, 
Charles  W.   Penrose. 
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The  publishers  have  wisely  chosen 
an  extract  from  the  author's  Preface 
as  a  means  of  advertising  the  work; 
this  reads  as  follows: 

"The  message  of  'Mormonism'  is 
of  summoning  interest  in  the  world 
today.  People  of  serious  mind  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  unsupported  general- 
ization that  it  is  naught  but  the  out- 
growth of  delusion  and  error. 

"Fungi  of  fallacy,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  modern  religious  systems,  are 


of  no  such  sturdy  growth  and  whole- 
some fruitage  as  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has  pro- 
gressively manifested. 

"  'Mormonism,'  mis-named  though 
it  be,  .stands  for  the  principles  of 
eternal  truth  as  enunciated  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by  His  duly 
commissioned  Apostles  and  Prophets." 

The  book  is  now  on  sale  at  the  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store. 


HOW    NATURE     LAUGHS  AT   MAN. 


This  grave,  located  at  Hanover.  Germany,  was  sealed  in  1782.  The  top 
stone,  besides  being  fastened  on  with  cement,  was  held  by  iron  bands.  The 
inscription  reads: 

"This  grave,  bought  for  eternity,  dare  never  be  opened." 
The  picture  shows  how  vain  are  the  words  of  man.     Washington  Irving 
says:  "Man  passes  away;  his  name  perishes  from  record  and  recollection;  his 
history  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  his  very  monument  becomes  a  ruin." 


Q  numnniinnni! 
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THE   PEACE    CONFERENCE. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  the 
Peace  Commission  at  Paris.  All  na- 
tions are  waiting  with  anxious  antici- 
pation for  the  treaty,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  prevent  future  war.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  such  a  tre- 
mendous task  been  imposed  upon  any 
set  of  men  as  that  which  rests  upon 
this  peace  commission.  Every  prep- 
aration and  precaution  which  human 
ingenuity  can  suggest  is  being  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  best  possible  re- 
sults. There  are  so  many  questions 
involved  that  the  task  seems  hercu- 
lean, but  the  brightest  minds  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world  are  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  they  will 
succeed.  Considerable  criticism  has 
been  made  because  of  the  long  delay, 
which,  however,  has  seemed  to  be  un- 
avoidable, and  it  is  stated  now  that  the 
treaty  will  be  ready  to  present  to  the 
German  delegates  at  Versailles  about 
May  1st,  1919. 

LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS 

While  a  multitude  of  questions  must 
be  settled  by  the  peace  treaty,  the 
subject  which  has  caused  most  dis- 
cussion and  concern  is  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations.  When  President 
Wilson  went  to  Europe  last  year,  there 
seemed  to  be  considerable  opposition 
to  a  league  of  this  sort,  but  the  lead- 
ing Allied  nations  finally  agreed  up- 
on a  tentative  form  of  covenant  for  a 
League  of  Peace,  which  was  given 
world-wide  publicity  and  elicited  much 
comment  in  the  different  countries 
which  are  most  vitally  interested.  A 
warm  discussion  occurred  in  the 
LTnited  States  Senate,  and  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  treaty  would  not  be 
ratified  if  it  contained  the  proposed 
covenant.  Ex-President  Taft,  head 
of  the   "League  to   Enforce   Peace," 


which  was  organized  in  1915,  made  a 
tour  of  the  LInited  States  advocating 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  League. 
On  the  night  before  his  fleparture 
for  Europe  on  his  present  visit,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Mr.  Taft  addressed 
a  mammoth  assembly  in  New  York, 
at  which  President  Wilson  declared 
that  he  knew  the  people  of  the  United 
States  desired  the  covenant  of  peace 
and  he  should  insist  on  having  it  made 
a  part  of  the  treaty. 

■     IMPORT.ANT  POINTS  IN  THE   LEAGUE 

Two  main  principles  of  the  pro- 
posed League  are  that  no  nation  shall 
go  to  war  until  every  other  means  of 
settlement  shall  be  fully  and  fairly 
tried  ;  and  no  nation  shall  forcibly  seek 
to  disturb  a  territory's  integrity  or 
interfere  with  tlie  independence  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  provis- 
ions is  that  no  state  shall  be  admitted 
imtil  it  is  able  to  give  effective  guar- 
antees of  its  intention  to  live  up  to  its 
ol.iligations. 

The  league  declares  that  all  threats 
of  war,  whether  against  members  or 
rot,  are  matters  of  concern  to  it  and 
c'eclares  that  it  reserves  the  right  ro 
act  in  any  way  it  deems  necessary. 

Each  nation  is  asked  to  report  to 
the  league  any  matter  which  threat- 
ens to  develop  into  a  war  cause. 

All  matters  threatening  war  must 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  or  to  in- 
quiry by  the  executive  council  before 
war  is  declared,  and  then  war  can  be 
declared  only  three  months  after  the 
award  or  decision. 

If  a  contracting  nation  refuses  to 
carry  out  an  arbitration  decision  the 
executive  council  shall  take  steps  to 
give  effect  to  it. 

The  executive  council  is  directed  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments  to  tell  each  nation  what 
its  armaments  shall  be. 
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Full  exchange  of  information  on 
military  and  naval  plans  is  provided. 

All  parties  to  the  league  agree  to 
refer  disputes  to  the  executive  council. 

The  league  takes  to  itself  the  super- 
vision of  trade  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion "with  the  country  in  which  con- 
trol of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the 
common  interest,"  this  provision  being 
aimed  evidently  at  Germany. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE 

The  principal  objections  made  to 
the  proposed  League  are  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  sovereignity  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  practically  nullify 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  was  denied 
by  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Taft  and 
other  supporters  of  the  covenant. 
Amendments  have  since  been  adopted, 
however,  which  seem  to  overcome  the 
objections.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
fully  recognized,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  League  will  be  duly  ratified. 

The  question  whether  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  peace  treaty,  has  provoked  much 
discussion.  President  Wilson  and  his 
associates  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  League  is  indispensable ;  that  the 
world,  in  its  agony,  is  crying  out  for 
peace — honorable  peace — permanent 
peace — a  peace  so  well  established  that 
no  power  shall  ever  be  able  to  disturb 
or  violate  it.  It  is  believed  that  such 
peace  cannot  be  secured  without  a 
Lea.gue  of  Nations,  and  therefore, 
they  are  insistent  upon  having  it  made 
a  part  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

CO.ST    OF    THE    WAR 

In  this  connection  the  people  are 
remin'led  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
earth's  fifteen  hundred  million  inhab- 
itants were  active  participants  in  this 
the  greatest  war  of  all  time,  and  that 
the  other  tenth  were  indirectly  in- 
volved. "Present  estimates  are  that 
niore  than  seven  million  men  were 
killed,  more  than  ten  million  cripjiled 
or  incapacitated,  and  untold  other  mil- 
lions   of   men,   women    and    children 


were  impoverished,  terrorized,  or 
starved.  The  people  of  the  world 
have  been  mortgaged  with  debt  for 
two  hundred  billions  of  dollars.  Civ- 
ilization itself  has  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  almost  a  miracle.  The  moral 
possessions  accumulated  by  mankind 
during  all  the  centuries  were  for  a 
time  on  the  verge  of  annihilation."  We 
may  well  shudder  at  the  narrowness 
of  escape,  and  readily  believe  that 
with  another  such  war,  all  would  be 
lost.  ''        j    jj 

GERMANY   DEFIANT 

Germany  seems  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion of  revolution  and  almost  chaos. 
There  are  continual  uprisings  of  the 
people.  The  Bolshevik  element  has 
developed  great  strength  and  is  caus- 
ing continual  disturbance.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the 
present  form  of  government  can  be 
permanently  maintained.  The  Ger- 
man authorities  have  recently  made 
defiant  statements,  intimating  that 
they  would  not  sign  any  peace  treaty 
that  does  not  conform  to  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  fourteen  principles 
laid  down  by  President  Wilson.  Lead- 
ing ethical,  philosophical  and  religious 
societies  of  Germany  have  addressed 
an  appeal  to  President  Wilson,  giv- 
ing warning  against  a  disregard  of 
the  principles  to  which  he  has  pledged 
himself,  which,  they  claim,  induced 
Germany  to  lay  down  arms.  The  ap- 
peal declares  that  "if  the  Germans  are 
driven  to  desperation,  they  would 
rather  become  Bolsheviki  than  slaves." 
President  Wilson  is  also  warned  that 
the  United  States  "with  its  great  fort- 
unes and  billion  dollar  trusts"  is  a 
fertile  field  for  communism,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  wealthy  Americans 
"had  better  support  the  League  of 
Nations."  These  hostile  utterances, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  caused 
the  .Mlies  very  great  concern.  The 
dispatches  say  that  if  Germany  shall 
refuse  to  sign  the  treaty  when  pre- 
sented. Marshal  Foch's  army  will  ad- 
vance from  the  Rhine  into  Germany. 
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DEADLIEST    WAR    ENGINE 

Dr.  J.  H.  Goddard,  professor  of 
physics  at  Clark  college,  acting  under 
the  patronage  of  the  United  States 
war  department,  has  invented  a  new 
rocket  that  is  reported  to  be  a  terrible 
engine  of  war,  with  an  altitude  range 
of  seventy  miles  straight  up  into  the 
air  and  a  distance  range  of  at  least 
200  miles. 

The  rocket,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
scientists  who  have  investigated  its 
workings,  is  the  most  efficient  rocket 
ever  developed.  It  is  claimed  the  best- 
known  rocket  in  use  today  has  an  ef- 
ficiency of  less  than  3  per  cent,  while 
the  Goddard  rocket  has  an  efficiency 
of  63  per  cent. 

The  rocket  has  been  developed  in 
a  special  laboratory  at  Worcester 
Tech.,  and  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice prevented  its  being  put  to  actual 
use  in  warfare  against  the  Germans, 
as  all  the  local  tests  had  been  com- 
pleted. These  tests,  made  by  models, 
showed  that  a  rocket  weighing  thirty 
pounds,  equipped  with  the  Goddard 
system  of  propulsion,  could  be  sent 
into  the  air  far  above  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. 

The  Goddard  rocket  is  propelled  by 
a  perfected  gas  engine  installed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  shell,  the  explosives 
that  generate  the  power  coming  from 
cartridges  that  are  fed  into  the  cham- 
ber by  a  clock-like  time  device.  The 
range  of  the  rocket  is  limited  only  by 
the  amount  of  propelling  cartridges 
it  could  be  fitted  to  carry.  The  rocket 
does  not  require  a  cannon  to  start  it 
on  its  flights,  the  journey  beginning 
from  any  point  where  a  man  can  get. 
The  weapon  feature  of  the  rocket  is 
in  the  head,  where  a  chamber  is  fitted 
to  contain  either  high  explosive  or 
gas.  Men  who  have  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  Dr.  Goddard's  rocket 
claim  it  can  be  made  as  efficient  in 
naval  warfare  as  in  land  battles. 

TUNNELS  UNDER  THE  SEA 

Intense  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  the  announcement  of  the  English 


Government  that  the  long  projected 
tunnel  under  the  English  Channel  to 
connect  England  and  France  is  soon  to 
be  constructed.  The  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise is  roughly  estimated  at  $100,- 
000,000.  Some  say  the  tunnel  could 
be  completed  in  5^/2  years. 

A  commission  in  Paris  which  has 
been  discussing  this  project  also  is 
considering  the  building  of  tunnels 
under  the  Bosphorus  connecting 
Europe  with  Asia  and  one  from  Gib- 
raltar connecting  Europe  with  Africa. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  it  will  be  the  biggest  engineer- 
ing enterprise  of  modern  times.  The 
total  length,  including  approaches  in 
England  and  France  will  be  32  miles, 
with  more  than  211/2  miles  of  it  un- 
der the  sea.  The  plans  provide  for 
two  tunnels,  each  eighteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter, connected  by  cross  galleries 
at  intervals  of  200  yards.  The  max- 
imum depth  of  water  on  the  route  is 
180  feet,  and  a  cover  of  chalk  about 
100  feet  thick  would  be  left  undis- 
turbed above  the  crown  of  the  tunnel 
to  provide  against  danger  from  enemy 
attack  with  submarine  explosives.  The 
tunnel's  level  below  the  sea  thus  will 
be  about  280  feet. 

Iron  tubes  will  be  built  as  the  tun- 
nel advances.  The  extraordinary  ad- 
vance made  in  tunneling  in  recent 
years,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
will  enable  the  engineers  to  proceed 
with  great  speed.  The  railway  lines 
will  be  operated  by  electricity  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  under 
the  Swiss  mountains  of  that  name, 
and  which  is  121/^  miles  in  length,  the 
longest  at  present  in  the  world. 

Before  the  war  the  quickest  ser- 
vice from  London  to  Paris  was  in 
six  hours  45  minutes.  With  the  tun- 
nel the  journey  could  be  made  in  six 
hours  whatever  the  weather. 

The  exact  points  for  starting  the 
tunnel  have  not  been  determined  but 
expert  opinion  favors  a  spot  just  be- 
hind Dover,  and  in  France,  a  point 
close  to  Cape  Gris-Nez. 
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The  tunnel  will  be  capable  of  hand- 
ling 30,000  passengers  and  30,000  tons 
of  goods  each  way  in  24  hours.  Or- 
dinary railway  rolling  stock,  includ- 
ing sleeping  and  dining  cars  will  be 
able  to  use  the  route. 

AERIAL    NAVIGATION 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  many 
predictions  have  been  made  concern- 
ing the  part  that  will  be  taken  by 
aircraft  in  the  transportation  and 
commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  claimed 
by  those  who  are  best  informed  on 
the  subject,  that  in  a  few  years,  the 
use  of  the  airplane  will  be  as  com- 
mon as  that  of  the  automobile  at 
the  present  time. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  in  New  York, 
the  devices  which  were  adopted  for 
the  protection  of  aviators  during  the 
war  were  exhibited,  including  safety 
belts,  oxygen  tanks,  electrically 
heated  clothing  and  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  which  were  intended  to  func- 
tionate in  the  flyer's  comfort  or  safety. 
The  exhibition  exemplifies  the  trans- 
ition which  the  airplane  industry  is 
making  from  war  to  peace. 

Already  mail  routes,  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  have  been  es- 
tablished between  large  cities  in  the 
East,  and  transcontinental  routes  are 
being  surveyed  with  the  intention  of 
putting  them  into  operation  at  an 
early  date.  Airplanes  are  to  be  used 
by  the  police  force  of  New  York. 
Landing  places  are  to  be  constructed 
on  the  tops  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Whitehead  of  the  aircraft  work 
of  London  says:  "We  shall  soon  be 
able  to  travel  by  aerial  taxicab.  We 
shall  be  able  to  fly  to  Rome,  and  feed 
the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark's ;  if  we  feel 
in  need  of  a  change,  to  fly  off  to  Nor- 
way to  see  the  midnight  sun,  or  to 
spend  Sunday  at  Cairo.  Space  will 
be  within  the  reach  of  us  all.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  many  years  to  come 
to  build  enough  airplanes  to  carry  all 
the  people  who  will  want  to  fly.  There 
will  be  an  hourly  airplane  service  be- 
tween London  and   Paris,  so  that  it 


wil  be  possible  to  journey  there,  trans- 
act business,  lunch  in  comfort,  and  re- 
turn to  London  in  time  for  dinner. 
Flying  is  safe." 

An  American  authority  states  that 
a  commercial  airplane  which  will  take 
its  place  with  the  tugs,  barges,  lighters 
and  other  necessary  auxiliaries  of  a 
large  steamship  company,  is  soon  to 
make  its  appearance  in  New  York.  It 
will  be  used  to  transmit  to  vessels  at 
sea  clearance  papers  and  other  docu- 
ments for  the  handling  and  discharge 
of  cargoes  at  ports  of  destination.  By 
the  use  of  the  airplane  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours  time  will  be 
saved. 

FLYING   ACROSS   THE   ATLANTIC 

Extensive  preparations  are  being 
made,  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
for  an  early  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  the  aviators  of  the  United 
States  and  England  are  vying  with 
each  other  to  see  which  can  earn  the 
prize  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  Daily  Mail 
of  London  for  the  first  machine  that 
flies  across  the  ocean. 

It  is  said  that  a  byplane,  with  a 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  horse- 
power engine,  has  been  shipped  from 
London  to  Newfoundland  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  flight  and  the 
pilot  believes  that  it  can  be  made  in 
less  than  twenty  hours. 

Our  Navy  Department  has  made 
very  careful  preparations  for  the 
trans-Atlantic  flight  early  in  May. 
The  best  aviators  in  the  naval  service, 
have  been  selected  to  pilot  the  sea- 
I)lanes.  The  United  States  weather 
Ijureau  has  gathered  all  available  in- 
formation from  the  north  Atlantic  re- 
gion, and  from  this  data  charts  are 
being  made  for  the  guidance  of  the 
aviators.  Observations  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea  submitted  by  naval  and 
other  vessels,  and  records  obtained  by 
test  balloons,  provide  the  basis  for 
forecast  as  to  the  weather  conditions 
probable  early  in  May.  Each  of  the 
two  or  more  machines  with  which  the 
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fli.^ht  will  be  attempted,  will  carry  a 
crew  of  five  men,  consisting  of  pilots, 
mechanics  and  a  wireless  operator. 

An  eminent  English  authority  says, 
"A  constant  stream  of  airplanes  will 
link  the  old  world  with  the  new.  The 
Atlantic  flight  is  no  longer  a  problem. 
It  will  be  made  in  the  early  spring. 
Lighthouses  and  floating  stations  to 
point  the  course,  will  provide  a  refuge 
in  case  of  need.  They  could  cooperate, 
under  their  own  power  and  maintain 
their  positions.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
within  a  year  or  two,  we  shall  see 
such  international  .stopping  places  in 
the  Atlantic  and  the  crossing  made  as 
easily  and  as  simply  as  from  London 
to  Paris. 

FLYING  ACROSS  THE  POLE 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  a  flight  or 
series  of  flights  across  the  polar  region 
by  means  of  airplanes,  next  July.  The 
enterprise  will  be  in  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Bartlett  in  the  United  States 
Army  transport  service.  He  has  been 
at  work  on  these  plans  for  the  last 
three  years.  The  explorers  are  to 
start  from  the  Lfnited  States  in  June, 
and  proceed  by  ship  to  Etah.  The 
vessel  will  carry  a  number  of  aircraft 
with  which  the  flights  across  the  "top 
of  the  world"  will  be  attempted.  The 
plan  is  to  start  the  air  fleet  at  Cape 
Columbia  on  the  American  ,side  and 
to  land  in  Siberia.  The  g'eneral  line 
of  flight  will  be  such  as  to  intersect  a 
line  directly  over  the  north  pole  and 
to  fix  with  every  possible  degree  of 
accuracy  the  exact  geographical  point 
where  the  pole  is  or  is  assumed  to  be. 

The  expedition  will  include  numer- 
ous scientists  of  note.  In  addition  to 
the  passage  of  the  pole,  which  in  it- 
self is  of  no  value  other  than  the  honor 
which  attaches  to  the  achievement,  the 
party  will  make  careful  geographical 
and  magnetic  observations,  solar  and 
lunar  measurements  and  will  engage 
in  other  pursuits  of  like  character. 

WIRELESS    TELEPHONY 

Further  startling  information  of 
the  progress  in  development  of  wire- 


less telephony  has  been  made  by  an- 
nouncement of  its  use  in  mid-ocean. 
The  story  is  that  surgeons  on  the 
transport  "Sierra"  were  consulted  and 
prescribed  for  patients  on  the  trans- 
port "Powhattan"  and  the  British 
steamer  "Pollac"  many  miles  away. 
One  of  the  crew  of  the  "Pollac"  was 
taken  ill,  and  a  message  stating  symp- 
toms, with  request  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  was  flashed  out  to  the 
"Sierra."  The  surgeons  on  the  latter 
boat  prescribed  treatment  by  radio, 
and  the  treatment  prescribed  being 
properly  carried  out,  the  sick  man  im- 
proved. Again,  while  the  "Sierra" 
and  the  "Powhattan"  were  IS  miles 
apart,  500  miles  north  of  the  Azores, 
the  wireless  telephone  was  used  for 
consultation  between  the  doctors  on 
the  two  transports.  Six  of  them  donned 
head  pieces  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion, with  gratifying  results  for  sev- 
eral  sick   sailors   and   soldiers. 

Secretary  Daniels  ,sat  at  his  desk  in 
the  Navy  Department  and  had  tele- 
phone conversation  with  a  birdman  in 
a  flying  machine,  who  was  .soaring 
through  the  skies  some  two  hundred 
miles  away.  It  was  a  good  deal  easier 
than  if  the  Secretary  had  stuck  his 
head  out  of  the  window  to  call  to  some 
one  passing  in  the  street.  Although 
the  aviator  was  hurtling  through  space 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour 
in  a  craft  weighing  more  than  a  ton, 
he  could  converse  with  his  superior 
almost  as  easily  as  if  they  were  in  the 
same  room. 

These  successful  experiments — mir- 
acles, one  may  almost  say — mark  a 
notable  step  in  adapting  to  commercial 
service  telephone  operation  without 
the  medium  of  wires,  and  the  appli- 
cation to  practical,  every-day  use  of 
what,  until  recently,  was  only  a  pleas- 
ing theory. 

RETURN    OF    AMERICAN    TROOPS. 

The  American  troops  are  coming 
home  as  fast  as  the  Atlantic  trans- 
port fleets  can  bring  them.  Already 
more  than  a  million  soldiers  have  re- 
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turned  to  the  United  States,  and  most 
of  them  have  been  demobilized.  Our 
own  beloved  General  Richard  W. 
Young,  and  Chaplain  B.  H.  Roberts, 
with  the  men  in  their  command,  have 
laid  aside  the  trappings  of  war,  and 
are  mingling  with  us  again  in  the 
peaceful  walks  of  everyday  life,  but 
the  imperishable  laurels  which  they 
have  earned,  will  ever  remain  green 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  reach 
the  firing  line,  will  not  detract  an  iota 
from  the  luster  of  their  fame,  because 
the  people  know  that  they  were  always 
courageous  and  unflinching,  with  their 
lives  upon  the  altar  of  liberty.  In  the 
midst  of  the  great  joy  of  the  mothers, 
wives  and  sweethearts,  over  the  return 
of  their  beloved  ones,  let  us  thank  the 
Lord  that  our  victorious  heroes  were 
not  required  to  either  slay  their  fellow 
men  or  become  the  victims  of  a  re- 
lentless foe. 

PRAYING    GENERALS. 

The  pronounced  religious  tone  of 
the  leading  officers  on  the  allied  side 
has  been  frequently  noted.  On  Thanks- 
giving day,  at  the  American  headquar- 
ters in  eastern  France,  where  a  formal 
service  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  leader  of  our  American  army,  with 
many  dignitaries  present  representing 
the  Allied  Nations,  General  Pershing 
said: 

"Victory  was  our  goal.  It  is  a  hard- 
won  gift  of  the  soldier  to  his  country. 
Only  the  soldier  knows  the  cost  of  a 
gift  we  now  present  to  the  nation.  As 
soldiers  inspired  by  every  spiritual  sen- 
timent, we  have  each  silently  prayed 
that  the  success  of  righteousness 
should  be  ours. 

"Great  cause,  indeed,  have  we  to 
thank  God  for  trials  successfully  met 
and  victories  won.  Still  more  should 
we  thank  him  for  the  golden  future, 
with  its  wealth  of  opportunity  and  its 
hope  of  a  permanent  universal  peace. 

"With  thankfulness,  we  humbly  ac- 


knowledge that  His  strength  has  given 
us  the  victory.  We  are  thankful  that 
the  privilege  has  been  given  to  us  to 
serve  in  such  a  cause." 

These  words  of  General  Pershing 
recall  the  remark  credited  to  that  stern 
P)ritish  soldier,  Lord  Kitchener,  when 
the  news  came  to  his  London  office  in 
October,  1914,  that  General  Joffre  had 
thrown  the  Germans  back  at  _  the 
Marne — "Somebody  has  been  pray- 
ing." 

Marshal  Foch's  well-known  custom 
of  taking  a  portion  of  every  day  for 
quiet  meditation  and  prayer  and  the 
devout  spirit  of  General  Allenby,  the 
conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  must  also  be 
noted  in  this  connection. 

That  men  like  these  military  leaders 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  have  all 
through  these  terrible  months  realized 
that  "if  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who 
was  on  our  side,  then  the  proud  waters 
had  gone  over  our  soul,"  should  carry 
a  powerful  lesson  to  the  whole  world. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

When  the  newspapers  reported  last 
week  that  President  Wilson's  illness 
at  Paris  was  largely  due  to  the  severe 
mental  strain  \yhich  he  has  been  under, 
we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  elo- 
quent and  timely  words  that  were  ad- 
dressed to  his  critics  last  winter,  by 
the  late  Senator  Ollie  James,  who 
said : 

"President  Wilson  walks  the  tight 
rope.  It  stretches  across  the  sea  with 
its  wrecks  and  dead.  He  holds  in  his 
hands  the  richest  treasures  ever  lodged 
in  the  keeping  of  one  man  since  God 
said  'Let  there  be  light.' 

"The  treasure  of  our  life,  our  lilierty, 
our  institutions,  onr  homes,  our  fire- 
sides, our  all ! 

"Gentlemen,  let  me  plead  with  you 
— plead  with  all  Amcrican.s — clo  not 
shake  the  rope.  Do  not  badger  him. 
Do  not  heckle  him.  Do  not  annoy 
him.  He  will  make  the  journey  safely 
over  this  ocean  of  blnod  and  peril.  Stop 
finding   fault.     Pray  for  him." 
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Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JULY 

These  emblems  of  Thy  holy  love 
May  I  now  worthily 
Partake,  with  gratitude,  to  prove 
I  do  remember  Thee, 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY 

(Book  of  Mormon,  Ether  2:12)         i 

"Behold,  this  is  a  choice  land,  and  whatsoever  nation  shall  possess 
it,  shall  be  free  from  bondage,  and  from  captivity,  and  from  all  other 
nations  under  heaven,  if  they  will  but  serve  the  God  of  the  land,  who  is 
Jesus  Christ"     *     *     *, 


Superintendent's  Meetings 

By  Frank  Mozley,  Liberty  ward, 
Liberty  stake 

If  it  is  necessary  and  important 
that  teachers  be  prepared  before  en- 
tering their  class  rooms  each  Sunday 
morning  (and  no  one  can  gainsay 
this  fact)  it  is  equally  as  necessary 
and  important,  and  even  more  so,  that 
Superintendencies  go  before  their 
schools  knowing  definitely  just  what 
the  procedure  is  to  be  on  that  parti- 
cular Sunday  morning,  and  what  mat- 
ters are  to  receive  the  special  atten- 
tion of  each  member  of  the  Superin- 
tendency. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  same  gen- 
eral program  is  carried  out  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  yet  there  are  matters 
continually  arising  that  must  be  acted 
upon  and  disposed  of  if  improvements 


are  going  to  be  made  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school,  and  for  that  reason  a 
Regular  Weekly  Superintendents' 
Meeting  is  necessary,  at  which  the 
plan  should  be  to  go  over  every  feat- 
ure of  the  work,  and  more  especially 
with  an  aim  to  keep  the  organization 
intact. 

A  systematic  written  record  should 
be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  such 
meetings  in  order  that  nothing  may 
be  overlooked,  but  that  each  one  can 
thus  be  prompted  as  to  what  par- 
ticular matter  he  is  to  look  after. 
The  following  plan  has  been  followed 
in  our  ward  for  some  time, — sufficient 
to  prove  the  value  of  it. 

The  meeting  is  held  at  the  homes 
of  the  Superintendency,  in  turn,  on 
a  week  day  night,  for  one  hour,  which 
is  sufficient  time,  if  proper  order  and 
dispatch     is   used.     Occasionally   the 
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Secretary  is  present.  The  member  in 
whose  home  the  meeting  is  held  takes 
charge,  and  after  an  opening  prayer 
the  personnel  of  afficers  and  teachers  is 
discussed  and  departments  commenc- 
ing with  the  Superintendents'  are 
checked  over  and  notes  are  made  on 
matters  agreed  upon,  assignments 
being  made  on  a  basis  of  division  of 
responsibility. 

Matters  to  be  mentioned  at  the  of- 
ficers and  teachers'  prayer  meeting 
which  is  held  preliminary  to  the  regu- 
lar Sunday  School  session  are  also 
outlined.  Once  each  month  sufficient 
additional  time  is  taken  to  plan  the 
monthly  officers  and  teachers'  meeting, 
and,  when  necessary,  to  outline  pro- 
grams for  special  occasions,  other- 
wise special  meetings  are  called  for 
that  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  min- 
utes of  such  a  meeting  described 
above,  which  are  regularly  placed  up)- 
on  the  stand  each  Sunday  morning 
so  as  to  be  of  easy  access  to  those 
who  need  to  refer  to  them. 

Minutes  of  Superintendents'  Meet- 
ing held  at  the  home  of  Brother 

Wednesday,  April  16th,  1919. 

Present,  Brothers -. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read 
and   commented   upon. 

Items : — 

Brother ,  to  conduct  exercises, 

Sunday,  April  20th,  follow  up  march- 
ing plan.  See  Brother about  mov- 
ing scenery  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Kindergarten  Department. 

Brother ,  to  look  up  new  teach- 
ing material  for  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment. 

Brother to  be  at  the  door. 

Brother  ,  organization  of  mis- 
sionary work,  get  in  touch  with  Chor- 
ister regarding  special  musical  num- 
ber for  next  Sunday  morning.  See 
Brother about  class  Secretary. 

Program  for  Mothers  Day  was  dis- 
cussed and  the  following  course  out- 
lined : 

Brother  ,  get  assignment  from 

General  Board.  See  Sister about 

carnations. 


Brother 


-,  see  if  Sister  • 


will 


conduct  Carnation  Service. 

Brother  to  see  Brother  

about  decorating  Meeting  House  for 
Mothers  Day. 

Announce  Union  Meeting  at  10:10 
meeting  Sunday  morning. 

Next  week's  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  home  of  Brother . 

Benediction,  Brother  . 


Some  of  the  above  items  may  ap- 
pear trifling  and  insignificant,  but 
hear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
close  attention  to  detail  that  best  in- 
sures the  progress  that  we  should  all 
be  making. 

UNIFORM  FAST  DAY  LESSON  FOR 

JULY 

Subject:  Liberty 

1.  Explain  and  let  pupils  discuss  doc- 
trine of  free  agency  and  Satan's  un- 
successful attempt  to  destroy  it.  (P.  of 
G  P.,  Moses  4:1;  Abraham  3:27,  28; 
Doc.  and  Cov.  29:36-39:  76:  25.) 

2.  Standard  of  Liberty  Planted  Among 
Nephites.  (Alma  46,  read  verses  10  to 
20.) 

3.  Liberty  established   in  our  day. 

a.  Magna  Charta. 

b.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

4.  The  Present  War  for  Liberty. 

a.  Opening  up  the  Nations. 

b.  Preaching  the  Gospel. 

5.  The  Capture  of  Jerusalem  and  what  it 
means  to  Christianity. 

Note. — School  using  this  program  last 
year  may  vary  the  same  to  meet  condi- 
tions but  the  general  subject,  "Liberty," 
should  be  adhered  to. 

Suggestive  Songs  for  July  6 

Flag  of  the   Free,    No.  22. 

Star-Spangled  Banner,  No.  203. 

America,  No.  215. 

Hail,  Columbia,  No.  266. 

For  the  Strength  of  the  Hills  We 
Bloss   Thee,   No.   52. 

Utah,   We   Love  Thee,  No.   18. 

Utah,  the  Queen  of  the  West,  No 
ISO. 

To  the  Giver  of  All  Blessings,  No. 
168. 

Father,  Thy  Children  to  Thee  Now 
Raise.  No.  190. 

O   Ye   Mountains   High,  No.   198. 
Proud?      Yes,    of    Our    Home    in    the 
Mountains,  No.  200. 


Teacher-Training  Department 

Milton  Bennion,  Chairman;  Adam  S.  Bermion 


Expression 


The  following  correspondence  is  self- 
explanatory: 

Prof.    Howard   R.   Driggs: 

Dear  Brother:  During  the  discussion 
of  Chapter  II  of  your  most  splendid 
treatise,  "The  Art  of  Teaching,"  our 
class  was  divided  in  opinions  as  to  the 
meaning  you  wished  to  convey  in  the 
word  or  term,  "Expression." 

Some  contended  that  the  greatest 
teacher  was  the  one  who  drew  from  the 
pupils  an  immediate,  verbal  expression, 
while  others  contended  that  he  is  the 
greatest  teacher  who  leads  the  pupil  to 
think,  feel,  act  and  live  the  gospel  truths 
we  have  to  teach,  and  a  lip  expression 
does  not  always  characterize  the  feelings 
of  the  heart. 

Just  what  was  your  idea  which  you 
wished  to  leave  with  us? 

My  idea  was  that  the  verbal  expres- 
sion is  good,  but  to  reach  the  hearts  was 
the  real  intent.  All  children  are  not  alike 
and  have  dififerent  ways  of  expression, 
some  in  words,  others  in  acts,  and  others 
who  feel  and  live.  We  cannot  always  tell 
just  what  child  will  get  the  most  out  of 
our  teaching.  Some  children  are  not 
aole  to  express  in  words,  but  later  in 
life  we  find  they  are  living  the  very 
truths  we  taught  them. 

Some  insisted  that  you  meant  to  get 
immediate  expression  in  v/ords. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  we  are  di- 
vided  seriously,   but   I   would   appreciate 


very  much,  for  my  own  information,  if 
you  would  kindly  favor  me  with  an  an- 
swer. 

Trusting  I  am  not  asking  too  much  in 
3'our  busy  hours,  for  this  favor  I  will  be 
truly  grateful. 

Sincerely, 
Geo.  F.  MacDonald. 
6330   N.  6tli   .Ave.,   Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  MacDonald, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

My  Dear  Brother:  Your  letter  regard- 
ing one  of  my  lessons  on  the  art  of 
teaching  has  just  reached  me,  I  have  been 
out  of  Utah  this  year  traveling  in  other 
states,  which  accounts  for  the  delay. 

The  question  you  raise  about  the  mat- 
ter of  expression  from  pupils  seems  to 
me  best  answered  by  saying: 

The  lesson  should  result  in  right  ex- 
pression and  right  action;  but  this  re- 
sult may  not  be  immediate.  The  effect 
is  often  not  shown  at  once;  nor  are 
mere  words  always  a  sure  sign  that  the 
lesson  is  taught;  actions  count  for  most. 

The  effort  of  the  teacher  should  be  to 
get  pupils  to  participate,  to  join  in  the 
discussion,  to  convert  themselves — to 
teach  themselves  in  class.  This  done,  the 
effects  of  the  lesson  are  more  likely  to 
carry  over  into  conduct  than  if  the 
teacher  merely  preaches  the  time  away. 

Trusting  this  brief  reply  may  be  help- 
ful, and  appreciating  your  interest. 
[    am , 

Yours   sincerely, 

Howard   R.   Driggs. 


Parents'  Department 


Hoivard  R.  Driggs,  Chairman;  N.  T.  Porter,  Henry  H.  Rolafip,  E.  G.  Gowans,  Seymour 
B.   Young,  Charles  H.  Hart  and  Hyrum  G.  Smith 


WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919 

Beginning  Sunday,  June  8,  1919, 

A     STUDY     OF     THE     TEN     COM- 
MANDMENTS 

In  a  Series  of  Lesson  Themes. 

[By  N.  T.  Porter] 

General  References:  Bible,  Doctrine 
and  Covenants, and  "Our  Own  Home  and 
Community   Life." 


WORK   FOR  JUNE,    1919 
A  Study  of  the  First  Commandment 

"Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  be- 
fore me."  (Deut.  5:7;  Exodus  20:3;  Doc. 
and  Cov.  20:17,18;  121:32. 
1.  These     words,    in     our    own     English 
tongue,  are  the  words  that  carry  over 
to  us  from  the  Hebrev/  script  on  the 
stone  tablet  marked  by  the  finger  of 
God,    the    Magna    Charta    of    Divine 
Right. 
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2.  It  is  that  same  ringing  declaration  of 
tlie  single  supremacy  of  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  that  has  come 
down  to  us  through  some  fifty  gener- 
ations of  man. 

3.  It  is  the  organic  law  of  that  great  law 
of  laws.  Of  the  ten  great  decrees 
which  form  now,  as  then,"  the  base 
and  frame  work  of  all  enduring  legal 
codes,  this,  the  first  of  the  injunctions 
delivered  at  Sinai,  is  the  chief  corner- 
stone. 

4.  How  simple  and  how  self-explaining, 
yet  how  immovable  and  secure  the 
die  of  truth  in  which  this  first  of  the 
imperishable  "Shalt  Nots"  has  been 
cast.  As  who  can  say.  and  speak  tru- 
ly, that  real  progress  is  to  be  thought 
of  without  rational  sequence — that 
such  an  orderly  succession  or  se- 
quence would  be  possible  without  de- 
sign or  plan — that  plan  would  avail 
without  intelligent  execution  — that 
such  could  be  had  without  unity — 
that  unity  is  possible  without  one- 
ness— or  that  oneness  is  in  any  way 
separate  from  the  existence  of  a  God 
Supreme.  He  alone!  Just  the  very 
nature  of  things,  just  sheer  necessity 
makes  this  fiist  command  the  hand- 
rail, the  iron  rod  along  and  up  the 
never-ending  way  of  eternal  progress. 

5.  It  was  the  Omniscient  Mind  that  set 
this  command  first  in  what  has  come 
to  be  the  Decalogue  of  the  ages,  and 
it  would  be  a  poor  human  mind  in- 
deed that  would  shift  its  place  and 
position  now.  For  it  is  both  simple 
and  clear  to  us  now,  as  we  look  back. 
to  see  and  to  understand  that  it  is. 
and  that  it  was,  this  human  conscious- 
ness of  a  God  singly  and  solely  su- 
preme, that  is.  and  that  has  ever  been 
fighting  back  that  pagan  horde  of  de- 
ities since  man's  story  first  began. 

6.  Leaf  through  the  first  hundred  chap- 
ters of  the  Book  of  Books,  then  an- 
swer if  it  was  not  this  very  thou.glit 
inbred,  or  by  inspiration  inwrriualit — 

this  concept  of  God  and  He  Alone 
Supreme — that  made  Israel  a  chosen 
Israel;  and  was  it  not  the  lack  of  it 
that  made  Egypt  Egypt  to  the  Egyp- 
tian— the  River  Nile  a  trail  from  mys- 
tery to  mystery — the  rock-celled 
tombs  a  sought-for  hiding  place  for 
the  souls  of  men? 

7.  Was  it  not  that  sublime  vision  of  the 
exalted  character  and'  attributes  of 
Jehovah,  Israel's  God,  the  God  In- 
finite and  Eternal,  yet  real  and  per- 
sonal, that  answered  to  the  Hebrew 
mind — how  came  the  world  from  the 
formless  void  of  chaos — step  by  step 
— command  by  command — in  six 
great     leaps — up     to     the     form     and 


fashion  of  an  earth,  air-cleansed,  sun- 
warmed,  cloud-wrapt,  and  vibrant 
with  life? 
8.  Well  might  this  same  Jehovah,  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  first  in 
restraint,  and  first  by  decree,  enjoin 
each  man  in  Israel,  and  everywhere, 
and  forever,  against  placing  in  mind 
or  deed  "before  Him"  any  being, 
form,  substance,  or  thing  in  the  na- 
ture or  the  fashion  of  a  God. 

First  Sunday,  June  1 

Uniform  Fast  Daj'  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  June  8 

Questions  and  Assignments 

Introduction    to    Study    of    Command- 
ments. 

Assign  topics  as  follows: 

1.  Who  were  the  people  referred  to  as 
Israel  at  the  time  the  Ten  Command- 
ments were  given? 

a.  Descendants   of  whom? 

b.  Briefly  tell  their  travels  and  places 
of  residence  since  Abraham  left 
Ur  in  Chaldea. 

2.  Call  and  General  Mission  of  Moses. 

a.  The  setting  of  his  birth. 

b.  His  relations  with  Pharaoh. 

c.  His  position  with  respect  to  his 
own  people. 

d.  General  character  of  his  leadership 
during  th^  exodus  or  up  to  the 
time  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
given. 

^.  General  Character  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Israel  at  this  time. 

a.  What  form  of  government  or  con- 

trol. 

b.  By  what  code   of  rules  or  laws,   if 

an5',  was  their  conduct  regulated. 

c.  Source  and  character  of  legislation 
or  law-making. 

d.  Who  sat  in  judgment  at  the  trial 
of  the  wrong-doer? 

e.  The     administrative     or     executive 

head. 
4.    Time  and  Place  Commandments  were 
Given. 

a.  Time  looking  forward. 

b.  Time  looking  backward. 

c.  General  geography  of  the  country. 
Note. — Have  on  display  and  make  fre- 
quent  reference   to   an   enlarged   map   of 
Egypt,  Arabia  and  surrounding  country. 

Third  Sunday,  June  15 

Questions  and  Assignments. 

Lesson  Theme   1 

1.  What   reasons   have   we   for   referring 
•  to    the    First    Commandment    as    the 
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"Magna  Charta"  of  Divine  Right? 

a.  "Magna     Charta"    refers    to    what 

document  and  is  associated  with 
what  historical  event? 

Ref. :  Any  History  of  England. 

b.  What  principal  right  was  accorded, 
granted  and  secured  to  the  Eng- 
lish barons  on  the  field  at  Runny- 
mede? 

c.  What  principal  right  to  Jehovah, 
the  Supreme  Being  is  declared, 
maintained,  and  decreed  by  the 
First  Commandment? 

d.  Is  it  a  right  created  or  established 
by  decree,  or  a  right  inherent  in, 
and  inseparable  from  a  personage 
or  being  unqualifiedly  supreme? 

e.  If  the  right  to  exact  a  direct  and 
undivided  allegiance  from  man  is 
a  right  inherent  in  the  infinite  and 
supreme  personage,  is  such  a  right 
not  a  divine  right,  and  at  the  sarne 

X  time     a      fundamental      and     basic 

right? 

f.  By    way    of    summary,    by   way    of 

comparison,  and  by  way  of  exam- 
ple, show  why  the  father  in  the 
family  could  not  in  truth  and  in 
good  conscience  give  such  a  com- 
mand to  his  children.  In  other 
words,  show  by  contrast  why  the 
right  involved  in  this  first  great 
decree  is  a  divine  right. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  22 

Lesson  Theme  2 

1.  Has  this  injunction  come  to  the 
knowledge  of,  or  has  it  been  brought 
home  to  each  of  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations beginning  with  the  genera- 
tion represented  by  the  assembhige 
at  Sinai? 

Note. — In  the  discussion  of  the  above 
question  the  time  or  duration  of  a  gen- 
eration  is  referred  to   as   seventy  years. 
Assignments,   Theme  2: 

1.  A  brief  review  of  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  as 
to  Commandment  One.  (Ref.:  Old 
Testament.) 

2.  The  same  with  respect  to  the  New 
Testament  evangelists.  (Ref.:  New 
Testament.) 

3.  As    to    how    this    commandment    was 
regarded 

a.  From  the  end  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  to  the  time  of  Luther, 
b.  From  Luther  to  the  time  of  Joseph 
Smith.  (Ref.:  Any  standard  work 
setting  forth  doctrines  of  Catholic 
and  Protertant  churches.) 


4.  The  influence  of  this  commandment, 
or  the  conception  underlying  it,  on 
the  teachings  of  Mahomet.  (Ref.: 
Koran.) 

Fifth  Sunday,  June  29 

Lesson  Themes  3  and  4 

I 
Questions  and  Assignments 

( 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression, 
"organic  law"? 

"The  law  or  laws  by  virtue  of  which 
a  government  or  organization  ex- 
ists."—Webster  Int.  Diet.,  p.  1518. 

2.  In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  First  Com- 
mandment an  organic  law? 

a.  Could  there  be  a  world,  a  universe, 
and  a  God  Supreme  unless  that 
God  was  the  fixed,  or  set  source 
of  authority,  the  dominating  entity, 
the  personal  embodiment  of  power 
and  control?     (See  Theme  4.) 

b.  Is  it  a  rational  conception  that  God 
could  be  all  this  and  at  the  same 
time  be  subject  to  a  divided  alle- 
giance? 

e.  Explain  the  statement  that  a  single 
allegiance  is  of  necessity  a  corol- 
lary of  a  single  supremacy. 
2.    What  does  this  single  direct  and  un- 
divided   allegiance    to    God    mean    to 
man? 

a.  Is  man,  in  order  to  conform  to  the 

first     commandment,     giving     up 
rights   or  gaining  rights? 

b.  May  not  a  single  and  certain  per- 
sonage to  whom  man's  homage 
may  be  given  and  to  whom  his  ap- 
peal may  be  made  be  as  assential 
to  man's  relation  to  God  as  it  ap- 
pears it  is  organic  to  God's  rela- 
tion to  man? 

c.  Is  it  not  a  "hand  clasp"  and  "a 
way"  for  man.  rather  than  a  bur- 
den or  a  yoke? 

d.  Explain  how  it  may  be  likened  to 
a  handrail  or  to  the  "iron  rod" 
mentioned  in  the  vision  described 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Note.  It  is  suggested  and  urged  that 
a  black-board  or  bulletin  board  be  pro- 
vided for  use  in  each  Parents'  Class 
room;  that  the  lesson  theme  for  the 
particular  Sunday  and  for  the  Sunday 
followin.g  be  written  thereon  in  plain, 
bold  script,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  con- 
tinuing guide-  to  speaker  and  listener  as 
to  when  the  discussion  is  moving  out  of 
bounds.  Be  brief,  clear  cut.  and  to  the 
point,  and  see  to  it  that  the  work  is 
distributed. 
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The  Essentials  of  the  Efficient  Or- 
ganist in  the  Sunday  School 

By  Edward   P.   Kimball 

In  enumerating  musical  ability  as  one 
of  the  essentials  of  the  efficient  organist 
one  might  almost  be  charged  with  merely 
repeating  a  self-evident  fact,  and  yet 
when  the  subject  is  properly  gone  into 
it  will  be  found  to  permit  of  a  most  in- 
teresting and  profitable  discussion.  In 
order  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  sub- 
ject let  us  divide  it  into  two  sub-topics, 
viz.,  natural  ability  and  acquired  ability. 
By  natural  ability  we  will  understand 
that  natural  inclination  toward  music 
and  that  apparent  ease  with  which  one 
becomes  proficient  in  its  practice  and  re- 
quirements. The  great  benefits  from  it 
to  one  who  is  gifted  with  natural  ability 
are  self-evident.  But  while  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  recognize  the  advantages  of 
natural  ability  it  is  well  not  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  person  so  naturally 
endowed  may  be,  and  often  is,  beset 
with  dangers,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
an  inclination  to  be  lax  in  his  efforts. 
Because  of  the  ease  with  which  certain 
features  of  his  work  are  performed,  he 
is  liable  to  place  too  much  reliance  up- 
on his  natural  ability,  and  to  "fake''  his 
work.  In  the  expression  of  all  art  there 
are  certain  fundamentals  which  must 
underlie  the  efforts  of  the  artist,  or  the 
one  expressing  himself  through  an  art. 
If  one  be  a  teacher  his  most  effective 
work  will  be  done  after  he  has  mastered 
the  principles  of  teaching,  and,  except 
ill  rare  instances,  that  teacher  who  relies 
wholly  on  his  so-called  natural  ability 
to  teach  will  not  succeed  in  a  large  and 
complete  way.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  rich  ones  gifts  of  imagination  and 
invention  may  be,  if  a  person  is  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  writer  or  speaker,  he  must 
master  the  fundamentals  at  least  of  the 
language  in  which  he  attempts  to  ex- 
press himself.  The  same  comparison 
may  be  carried  into  the  work  of  the 
painter,  sculptor,  and  certainly  the 
musician.  Our  young  musicians  should 
not  be  discouraged  in  recognizing  the 
natural  ability  they  may  possess,  but, 
when  aware  of  their  priceless  possession, 
should  be  given  every  encouragement 
to  make  proper  use  of  it  and  never  to 
allow  it  to  defeat  the  end  to  which  its 
proper  employment  may  be  the  means. 
You  all  can  recall  some  experiences  to 


illustrate  the  benefits  of  natural  ability, 
as  well  as  examples  where  it  has  proven 
dangerous  to  those  so  gifted,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  such  cases  should  be  en- 
couraged in  your  union  sessions.  Natural 
ability  is  properly  used  when  looked 
upon  something  like  this:  It  is  like  a 
stream  of  pure  water,  springing  unbid- 
den out  of  the  earth;  he  who  possesses 
it  is  richer  than  he  who  is  without  it.  If 
it  is  properly  directed  it  will  produce 
growth  and  beauty  and  happiness  all 
along  its  course;  if  simply  allowed  to 
find  its  way,  it  will  be  wasted  and  may 
be  damaging  and  dangerous  on  the  prem- 
ises of  him  who  owns  it. 

There  are  those  engaged  in  music 
whose  ability  we  like  to  designate  as 
"acquired,"  and  while  the  results  of  their 
efforts  may  lack  the  spontaneity  and  in- 
spiration of  the  "natural"  musician,  many 
times  their  work  shows  greater  refine- 
ment and  balance,  and  may  be  just  as 
effective,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  la- 
bors of  the  other  class,  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  first  rely  too  much  on  their 
"natural  ability,"  to  the  exclusion  of 
study  and  acquirement.  There  can  be  no 
argument  about  the  fact  that  much  of 
what  we  accept  as  natural  or  inherent 
ability,  especially  in  musicians  and  speak- 
ers, is  the  result  of  long  years  of  pains- 
taking acquirement.  When  Paderewski, 
the  great  pianist,  made  his  first  tour  in 
America  it  is  said  he  was  so  annoyed 
by  the  continued  use  by  critics  of  the 
expression,  "Paderewski's  inherent, 
natural  genius"  that  he  finally  exclaimed, 
"Paderewski's  genius  is  the  result  of 
seven  hours  a  day  for  the  last  fifteen 
years!"  It  has  been  the  writer's  ex- 
perience that  any  one  of  normal  capacity 
and  intelligence  can  learn  to  play  the 
piano  or  organ,  if  he  will  apply  to  his 
study  the  same  principles  in  the  same 
v.ay  as  he  does  to  his  other  studies, 
and  he  has  seen  young  people  with  no 
especial  aptitude  for  music  become  quite 
proficient  simply  through  application  and 
disciplined  study.  Of  course  such  per- 
sons are  not  usually  as  spontaneous,  re- 
sourceful or  versatile  as  those  with 
pronounced  natural  ability,  because  of 
the  great  danger  they  face  of  being 
"hook-bound,"  that  is,  they  must  place 
too  much  reliance  on  the  printed  page, 
and  lack  the  aliility  to  think  for  them- 
selves musically.  But  there  is  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  very  fact  a  "cleanness"  and 
finish  about  their  work  which  should  not 
be   overlooked   in    this   discussion. 
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111  developing  into  efficient  organists 
our  young  people  should  apply  them- 
selves diligently  to  the  work  in  hand. 
If  one  is  naturally  musical  he  should  be- 
come a  good  executant,  that  is,  he  should 
practice  and  study  to  become  "letter 
perfect,"  so  that  his  natural  ability  may 
find  a  means  of  proper  expression.  If 
his  musical  ability  be  largely  acquired 
he  should  study  and  practice,  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  his  musical  soul  and 
mind  so  that  he  will  have  something 
to  give   expression   to. 

(To   be   continued.) 


Note.— The  above  should  be  used   as 
a   text  to  be   studied  as  a  basis  for  the 
following  assignment  and  discussion. 
1.   Musical    Ability. 

a.  Natural. 

(1)  Benefits 

(2)  Dangers  in  relying  too  much  on. 

(3)  Proper  use  of. 

b.  Acquired. 

(1)  Benefits    of. 

(2)  Dangers  in  relying  too  much  on. 

(3)  How  obtained. 

(4)  Value  of  experience. 
(Illustrate.) 


Second  Sacramental 


Moderato. 

Svjt  8  Jt  stops. 

-4 


Teacy  Y.  Cannon. 


Fine.      Add  soft  4  ft  stop  in  right  hand. 
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Theological  Department 


Elias  Conway  Ashton,  Chairman;  John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr. 

and  Robert  L.  Judd 


Fir^  Year — Lives  of  the  Apo^les 

Text    book:    "The    Apostles    of    Jesus 
Christ,"   by   Edward   H.   Anderson. 

First  Sunday,  July  6 

Uniform   Fast  Day  lesson 

Second  Sunday,  July  13 
Lesson   19 
Text:      Chapter   19,   "The   Apostles   of 
Jesus  Christ;''  Acts,  Chapter  8. 

1.  Expansion    of    Church    in    Judea    and 
Samaria. 

a.  What   is  Judea — what   is   Samaria? 

b.  What  people  inhabit  these  two 
provinces?  Explain  fully  the  classes 
of  people  making  up  the  inhabitants 
of   Samaria. 

2.  Philip. 

a.  Who  was  he  and  what  was  his 
priesthood. 

b.  What  is  the  significance  of  his  go- 
ing to   Samaria  to  teach? 

c.  His   work   in   Samaria. 

(1)  He   taught  the  gospel. 

(2)  He  administered  baptism. 

(3)  He  performed  miracles. 

What  priesthood  must  one  hold 
to  preach  the  gospel?  Did  Philip 
bestow  the   Holy  Ghost? 

Is  priesthood  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  miracles? 

d.  He  meets  Simon,  the  Sorcerer, 
c.  Peter  and  John  visit   him — why? 

(1)  They  meet  Simon  the  Sorcerer. 

(2)  He  asks  for  power  to  perform 
miracles. 

(3)  Peter  rebukes  him. 

How  do  we  obtain  power  and 
authority  to  officiate  in  the  Church? 

f.  Philip  meets  the   Ethiopian  eunuch. 

(1)  What    is    an    Ethiopian? 

(2)  What  was  the  significance  of 
Philip's    baptizing    him? 

(3)  What  does  the  method  employed 
by  Philip  prove  as  to  the  proper 
method    of   baptism? 

g.  Philip's  later  life. 

(1)  P.aptism — Its    necessity.' 

(2)  The  method. 
.Mm:     Priesthood. 

a.  Orders    in. 

b.  Authority  of. 

Third    Sunday,   July   20 
Lesson  20 
Text:      Chapter  20,   "The   Apostles   of 
Jesus  Christ;"  Acts,  Chapter  9. 
1.  Expansion  of  the  Church  in  "Strange 
Cities." 
a.  Damascus. 


b.  Antioch. 

c  Joppa. 

d.  Phoenicia. 

What  people   occupied  and   where 
were   these   cities? 

Explain  how  Saints  came  to  be  in 
them. 

2.  Saul 

a.  Who   was   Saul   and   what   were    his 
works   in   Jerusalem. 

b.  Why  was  he  traveling  to  Damascus. 

c.  What  happened  to  him  on  his  way 
to  Damascus? 

3.  Peter. 

a.  His  position  in  relation  to  the  mis- 
sionary  work. 

(1)   His  miracles. 

b.  His  ministry  in   Lydda  and  Joppa. 

Healing  the   sick. 
Raising  the   Dead. 
Aim:  How  is  a  man  called,  how  author- 
ized to  preach? 

a.  Paul,     his     power     when     properly 
called  and  duly  authorized. 

b.  Peter. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  27 

Lesson  21 

Text:   Chapter  21.     "The   Apostles   of 
Jesus  Christ;"  Acts.  Chapter  10. 
1   Peter. 

a.  His  vision  at  Joppa. 

(1)  Why  necessary  for  Peter  to  see 
a  vision  on  point  in  question. 

(2)  Stephen   and   Philip   had   carried 
gospel  to  others  than  Jews. 

b.  Cornelius  the  first  Gentile   convert. 

(1)  Peter  preached  in  the   house  of 
Cornelius. 

(2)  The  Holy  Ghost  poured  out  up- 
on Gentiles  before  baptism. 
What  difficulty  has  arisen  in  Chris- 
tian  theology  because   of   such   inci- 
dent. 

(3)  Peter    returned    to    Jerusalem, 
(d)   Apostles   chide   him    for   his 

action, 
(b)   His  answer. 
Aims:  God  the  Father  of  all. 
Universal  Salvation. 

Third  Year — Old  Te^ament 

Studies 

First  Sunday,  July  6 

Uniform   Fast  Day  lesson 

Second  Sunday,  July  13 

Lesson   19 

Text:  Chapter  19,  "Old  Testament  Stud- 
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ies,"  Vol.  II.;  II  Kings  18,  19;  II  Chron. 
18,  19;  29-32. 

1.  Hezekiah   King  of  Judah. 

a.  Came   to   crown   at  age  25. 

b.  A  man  of  God  known  as  "Strength 
of    Jehovah." 

(1)  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
people  as  to  religious  worship  and 
morality  at  time  he  came  to  crown. 

(2)  What  were  the  first  steps  that 
he  took  to  bring  about  reform. 

(3)  Review  fall  of  Northern  King- 
dom with  relationship  to  early 
reign  of  Hezekiah. 

c.  Attached    by    Sennacherib    the    As- 
syrian. 

(1)  Kingdom  overrun  and  taxed. 

(2)  Temple   striped   of   its   gold. 

2.  Isaiah  the  prophet  of  Judah. 

a.  Tells   the   people   of   their   sins   and 
lack  of  faith  in  true  God. 

b.  Hezekiah     seeks  an     alliance     with 
Egypt  as  against  Assyria. 

c.  Isaiah   proclaims   against   it   but   al- 
liance made. 

d.  Sennacherib   again    prepares  for  an 
attack. 

e.  Hezekiah  calls  on  Egypt — but  Egypt 
fails  to  send  aid. 

f.  The  king  and  prophet  present  matter 
to  God. 

g.  God     visits  death     upon     army     in 
night. 

h.  Jerusalem   delivered. 
Aims:     God  fails  man  when  man  fails 
God. 

God  succors  man  when  man  serves 
God. 

I 
Third   Sunday,  July  20 

Lesson  20 

Text:  Chapter  20,  "Old  Testament 
Studies,  Vol.  II.;  II  Kings  20,  21;  II 
Chron.  32,  33. 

1.  Hezekiah. 

a.  He   is  very  sick. 

(1)   His  prayer  and  its  answer. 

b.  Isaiah   has  a     manifestation     as   to 
Hezekiah's   life. 

(1)   His  statement  to  Hezekiah. 

c.  Messengers  from  Babylon  to  Heze- 

kiah. 

(1)  He  shows  them  through  the 
palace,  the  temple  and  other  build- 
ings. 

(2)  Isaiah  rebukes  him. 

(3)  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem. 

d.  Hezekiah's   death. 

2.  Manasseh. 

a.  He  comes  to  throne  a  mere  lad. 

(1)  Reigns  55  years. 

(2)  Breaks  away  from  ways  of 
father.     People  follow. 


(3)  Reign    one    of   murder    and    ter- 
ror. 

(4)  Desecrated  Temple. 

b.  Isaiah  warned  people — they  refused 

to  listen. 
Aim:   In   righteousness   is  joy;   in   sin, 
sorrow  and  suffering. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  27 

Lesson   21 

Text:  Chapter  31,  "Old  Testament 
Studies,  Vol.  II.:  II  Kings  22,  23;  II 
Chron.  34-36. 

a.  Son   of  Amon. 

(1)  Amon    killed    after    2    years    on 
throne. 

(2)  Amon  a  wrecked  man — killed  by 
■  own  servants. 

b.  Placed  on  throne  at  8  years  of  age. 
(1)   Did  that  which  was  right  in  the 

sight  of  the  Lord. 

c.  An  ancient  book  of  law  discovered 
in  the  Temple. 

(1)  It  is  read  to  Josiah. 

(2)  He  discovers  the  wickedness  of 
the  people. 

(3)  He  sends  messengers  to  prophet- 
ess Huldah. 

(4)  She  tells  of  the  destruction  com- 
ing to  the  city. 

d.  He  is  killed  in  war  with  the  Egypt- 
ians. 

2.  Jehoahaz. 

a.  Son  of  Josiah. 

(1)  Ruled  three  months. 

(2)  Dethroned  by   Egyptians. 

b.  Detail    condition    of    Judah    at    this 
time. 

3.  Jehoiakim. 

a    Son  of  Jehoahaz. 

(1)   Placed  on  throne  by  Necho. 

b.  Necho — Egyptian  ruler  and  warrior. 

c.  War  between  Egypt  and  Babylon. 

4.  Jehoiakim. 

a.  Son  of  Jehoiakim. 

b.  Overcome  by  Babylon. 

c.  Prophecy    fulfilled. 

5.  Zedekiah. 

a.  Placed  on  throne  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 

b.  Nebuchadnezzer   Ruler  of   Babylon. 

c.  Trfes  for  release  of  Jehoiachin. 

(1)   Fails    and    returns    to    conspire 
against  Babylon. 
Aim:  God  is  long  suffering  but  he  will 
not  always  bear  with  man. 
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Second  Sunday,  July  13 

Lesson   13 

The    Catholic    View    Respecting    Divine 

Authority 

Contrasted  with  that  of  the 

Protestant  Churches 

1.  Statement  of  Catholic  Position. 

(An  unbroken  line  of  authority  from 
Peter.) 

2.  The    Divine    Commission    to    preach 

the  gospel  and  administer  its  ordin- 
ances. 
Matt.  28:19,  20. 

3.  Cardinal    Gibbons    comment    on    this 

passage:  pp.  125  of  text, 
a.  Analysis  of  his  assumption. 

(1)  Confusion      in      use      of      word 
"church." 

(2)  Argument    proceeds    from    false 
premise. 

(3)  The  true  conception. 

4.  Erroneous    Assumption    of    Catholics 

from  words  of  Christ  that  there 
would  be  an  uninterrupted  continua- 
tion of  the  Church. 

a.  Christ's  words  to  Peter  do  not  war- 
rant this  assumption. 

b.  Reasons  for  a  contrary  view. 

Note  pages   128-29  of  text. 

5.  The    Church    has    a    Mission    Chiefly 

because  of  the  Apostasy. 

Roberts'  "A  New  Witness  for 
God,"  Vol.  I,  Chapter  8,  to  page 
131. 

Third   Sunday,  July  20 

Lesson   14 

The    Catholic    View   Respecting    Divine 

Authority   Contrasted   with   that   of   the 

Protestant  Churches  (Continued) 

1.  The  Protestant  admissions  respecting 

the  apostasy  in  themselves  presage 
restoration  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  Proof   that   Protestant   churches   pro- 

ceed on  the  basis  of  an  apostasy. 

a.  Luther's  position. 

b.  Milman's  admission. 

c.  Wesley's  confession  as  to  Christians 
having  dead  form  of  faith. 


d.  Smith's   Dictionary  comment. 

(1)  Important '  because  endorsed  by 
sixty-three  learned  divines  and 
Bible  scholars. 

e.  Roger  Williams  declines  pulpit  of 
oldest  Baptist  Church  in  America, 
because  of  his  conviction  that  there 
was  no  regularly  constituted  church 
on  earth. 

f.  Alexander   Campbell's   contention. 

g.  The  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Pages     130    to     136,    inclusive,    of 
Roberts'     "A     New     Witness     for 
God,"  Vol.  L 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  27 

Lesson    15 

The  Necessity  of  a  New  Revelation 

1.  A    New    Gospel    dispensation    impera- 
tive. 

a.  Because  of  the  loss  of  divine  author- 
ity in  the  earth. 

b.  Because  the  simple  truths  of  the 
primitive  faith  had  been  contamin- 
ated. 

c.  Because  man  of  himself  unable  to 
reconstruct  divine  plan. 

(1)  Variety  of  attempts. 

d.  Divine  authority  necessary  in  addi- 
tion to  perfect  plan. 

2    Evidences  from  holy  writ  of  the  need 
of  divine  authority. 

a.  The  incident  of  seven  sons  of  Sceva 
—Acts  19. 

b.  Uzziah's  attempt  to  steady  the  ark 
without  authority. 

c.  His  attempt  to  burn  Incense. 

3.  Soundness    o    fthe    position    taken    by 
the  Church. 

a.  Paul's  statement  of  the  principle — 
Heb.   V:    1-4. 

b.  Statement  of  our  position  in  itself 
affords  argument  of  its  correctness. 

c.  The  views  of  our  opponents  on  the 
necessity  of  New  Revelation. 

d.  The  unreasonableness  of  these  views 
and  correctness  of  our  own  set  forth. 

Chapter.  IX   of  Robert's   "A   New 
Witness  for  God,"  to  page  156. 


I  Miss  Thee,   My  Mother 

I    miss    thee,    my    mother,    when    young  Other  hands  may  support  me,  gentle  ac- 

health  has  fled,  cents  may  fall, — 

And  I  sink  in  the  languor  of  pain.  For    the    fond    and    the    true    are    still 

Where,  where  is  the  arm  that  once  pil-  mine: 

lowed  my  head,  I've  a  blessing  for  each:  T  am  grateful  to 

And  the  ear  that  once  heard  me  com-  all, — 

plain?  But  whose  care  can  be  so  soothing  as 

thine-  — Eliza  Cook. 
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Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
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Lesson  21 

Pupil's  Text:  "A  Young  Folks  History 
of  the  Church,"  Chapter  21. 

Teacher's  References:  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,"  pp.  276-283;  "His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  Vol.  3,  Chapters 
12  and  13. 

Suggestive   Outline 

1.  Extermination     Order     by     Governor 

Boggs. 

a.  False  reports  circulated  by  enemies. 

(1)  Burning   houses. 

(2)  Driving  people  from  home. 

(3)  Destroying  county   records,   etc. 

b.  Militia  organized. 

c.  Governor's   orders. 

(1)   March  to  Far  West. 

d.  News  of  Crooked  River  battle. 

e.  Order  to  exterminate   Saints. 

2.  At   Far  West. 

a.  Surrounded  by   enemies. 

(1)  GilHum's   Band   of  men. 

(2)  Mob  from  Haun's  Mill. 

b.  Brethren   prepare    for   defense. 

c.  Treachery   of   Colonel    Hinkle. 

(1)  Brethren   delivered    in   hands    of 
mob. 

(2)  Treatment. 

d.  Demands    arms    from     Mormons. 
(1)   Promised    protection. 

e.  Pillage,   destruction,   and   abuse. 

3.  The  Trial. 

a.  Deliberation  and  sentence. 

b.  Attitude  of  Doniphan  and   Graham. 

c.  Brethren  permitted  to  visit  families. 
(1)   Guards   go   with   them. 

d.  Prisoners  taken  to  Jackson  county. 

e.  Many  released  at  Richmond. 

4.  Speech   of   General   Clark. 

a.  Carry     out     orders     of     Governor 
Boggs. 

b.  Saints  must  leave  State. 

c.  Become  like  other  organizations. 

5.  Adam-Ondi-Ahman. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Saints   driven   from  their  homf:s. 

c.  Time  of  year. 

d.  Seek  refuge  in  Far  West. 

6.  Exodus  from  Missouri. 


a.  Brigham    Young,    President    of    the 
Twelve,  leader. 

(1)  Assisted   by   Apostles   Heber   C. 
Kimball  and  John  Taylor. 

b.  Saints   prepare   to   leave. 
(1)   Poor  not  to  be  deserted. 

c.  Sufferings  on  journey. 

7.  Meeting  of  Twelve  at  Far  West. 

a.  Revelations   to   fill    Missions.    (Doc. 
&  Cov.   Sec.   118.) 

b.  Threats  made   by  mob. 

c.  Meeting  held   (April  26,   1839). 

(1)  Stone   laid   on   Temple  block. 

(2)  Wilford    Woodruff    and    George 
A.   Smith    ordained   Apostles. 

d.  Word  of  Lord  fulfilled. 

Our  next  lesson  will  bring  us  back  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  and  the  brethren  in 
prison. 

"The  site  chosen  for  Far  West  is  the 
finest  location  for  a  city  in  the  country, 
notwithstanding  Far  West  has  been 
abandoned.  In  the  fall  of  1838,  it  was 
a  thriving  town  of  some  3,iOO0  inhabit- 
ants. But  today  nothing  remains  except 
the  house  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  now 
owned  by  D.  F.  Kerr,  and  one  portion  of 
the  Whitmer  Hotel,  now  used  as  a  stable. 
This  is  all  that  remains  of  the  buildings 
at  Far  West  erected  by  the  Saints." 
(Roberts'   "Missouri   Persecutions.") 

Nothing  remains  on  the  Temple  block 
but  an  evacavation,  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  by  eighty,  enclosed  in  an  old  field, 
with  a  large,  rough  unhewn  stone  in  each 
corner.  This  excavation  was  intended 
for  the  basement  of  the  Temple,  which 
the  Saints  expected  to  erect.  Jackson 
in  his  histor}'  of  Caldwell  county,  says: 
"If  that  strange  people  who  built  Nauvoo 
and  Salt  Lal<e,  who  uncomplainingly 
toiled  across  the  American  Desert,  and 
made  the  wilderness  blossom  like  a  gar- 
den, had  been  permitted  to  remain  and 
perfect  the  work  which  they  had  begun, 
how  different  would  have  been  the  his- 
tory of  Far  West.  Instead  of  being  a 
farm  with  scarcely  sufficient  room  to 
mark  a  spot  where  once  it  stood,  there 
would  have  been  a  rich  populous  city. 
There  would  have  been  magnificent  tem- 
ples, to  which  the  devout  Saints  from  the 
further  corners  of  the  world  would  have 
made  yearly  pilgrimages." 

The  messengers  from  the  mobs  to  the 
Governor  at  Jefferson  City,  poured  into 
his  willing  ears  the  villainous  falsehoods 
that  the  "Mormons,"  with  an  armed 
force,  had  expelled  the  old  settlers,  pil- 
laged and  burned  their  dwellings,  driven 
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off  their  stock,  and  destroyed  their  crops. 
They  also  said  that  Millport  and  Gallatin 
were  in  ashes  and  that  all  the  records 
of  the  countj'  were  destroyed.  Governor 
Boggs  ordered  out  at  once  the  Militia 
forces  to  restore  the  homes  of  the  old 
settlers,  etc.  One  would  think  that  he 
would  have  investigated  the  statement 
of  the  messengers,  for  he  was  familiar 
with  the  incidents  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Saints  in  Jackson  county,  and  the 
false  reports  circulated  against  the 
Prophet  and  the  brethren,  as  he  stood  on 
the  ground  at  the  time  and  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty  and  outrage. 

It  appears  that  Colonel  Hinkle,  a 
traitor  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  brethren, 
sent  a  secret  messenger  to  Lucas,  re- 
questing an  interview.  When  the  breth- 
ren, lead  by  Hinkle,  went  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  to  meet  Lucas  and  leaders 
of  the  mob,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose, 
as  represented  by  Hinkle,  to  talk  over 
terms,  but  it  was  to  get  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  to 
carry  out  the  e.xtermination  orders.  The 
mobs  believed  that  if  they  could  get  the 
Prophet  and  the  leading  brethren  in  their 
custody  they  would  not  run  the  risk  of 
losing  their  own  lives,  as  the  Saints 
would  not  otifer  any  resistance,  being 
afraid  that  they  might  endanger  the 
lives  of  their  Prophet  and  leaders. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  records  that 
when  the  mobs  entered  Far  West  they 
entered  his  house,  drove  out  his  family, 
and  carried  away  most  of  what  was  in  it; 
wives  and  daughters  were  insulted,  then 
they  boasted  over  these  unspeakable  out- 
rages. Parley  P.  Pratt's  wife  was  sick 
with  a  fever,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast. 
The  roof  of  the  miserable  hovel  in  which 
she  lay  afforded  but  little  protection 
from  the  drizzling  rain,  which  was  at 
the  time  falling.  His  large  comfortable 
house  had  been  pulled  dov/n  by  the  mob, 
and  they  had  been  forced  to  find  shelter 
in   this   hovel. 

General  Clark,  in  his  speech,  declared 
that  if  the  Saints  had  not  given  over 
their  arms,  their  families  would  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  houses  reduced 
to  ashes.  He  said  that  the  Saints  need 
have  no  hopes  for  their  leaders;  their 
fate  was  fi.xed,  their  die  was  cast;  their 
doom  was  sealed.  He  regretted  that  so 
many  apjjarently  intelligent  men  were 
found  in  such  an  "awful  chain  of  super- 
stition," etc.  The  Churcli  should  become 
like   other  organizations. 

In  1838,  Joseph  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing brethren  started  on  an  exploring  ex- 
])edition  to  the  north.  After  reaching 
the  Grand  River,  the  party  followed  up 
the  beautiful  spring,  traveling  some 
thirty  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 


rhey  camped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grand  River  at  Tower  Hill,  a  name  given 
it  by  the  Prophet  Joseph,  on  account  of 
finding  an  old  ruin  (a  Nephite  tower  or 
altar).  Some  of  the  Saints  had  made 
homes  at  Tower  Hill.  The  Lord  revealed 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph  that  this  was  the 
place  where  Adam  shall  come  to  visit 
his  people,  and  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  the  name  should  be  changed  to 
.Vdam-Ondi-Ahman. 

The  incidents  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Saints  from  Missouri  form  the  blackest 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  Saints. 

"The  Saints  had  long  been  vexed  by 
their  enemies,  they  had  seen  their  homes 
destroyed,  their  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren driven  into  the  wilderness  by  cruel 
mobs,  when  the  e.xiles  could  be  traced 
by- blood  left  in  their  tracks.  They  had 
been  robbed  of  their  possessions  and 
maltreated  in  their  person  until  they 
were  driven  to  desperation." — Missouri 
Persecutions. 

The   Prophecy   that   did   not   FaU 

1 
When  the  Prophet  gave  the  revelation 
to  the  Twelve,  making  known  those  who 
should  be  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
the  Twelve,  and  calling  them  to  fill  mis- 
sions in  foreign  lands,  the  mobs  boasted 
that  this  was  one  of  "Joe  Smith's  revela- 
tions," which  should  not  be  fulfilled.  Ac- 
cording to  appointment,  the  Apostles, 
seven  in  number,  Elders  and  High 
Priests  and  Saints,  assembled  on  the 
Temple  Square  at  Far  West,  coming 
from  Quincy  by  various  routes  to  elude 
their  enemies. 

The  meeting  was  held  and  the  south- 
east corner  stone  was  laid,  Elders  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  and  Geo.  Albert  Smith 
were  ordained  members  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  several  were  ordained  to 
the  office  of  Seventy.  The  Apostles  took 
leave  and  started  on  their  way  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  thus  was  the  proph- 
ecy fulfilled. 

Third   Sunday,  July  20 

Lesson   22 

Pupil's  Text:  "A  Young  Folks  History 
of  the  Church,"  Chapter  22. 

Teacher's  References:  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  3,  Chapters  19,  20  and  21. 
Evan's  "One  Hundred  Years'  of  Mor- 
monism,"  pp.  271-276. 

Suggestive    Outline 

1.  Imprisonment  of  Prophet  and  Leading 
Brethren, 
a.  Journey  of  the  prisoners. 
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(1)  General  Wilson's  attitude. 

(2)  The   Lord  comforts  Joseph. 

b.  Across   the    Missouri    River. 

(1)  Visited  by   people. 

(2)  Prophet  preaches  sermon. 

c.  Independence. 

2.  ."Xt   Richmond. 

a.  In  prison. 

(1)  General    Clark   and    prisoners. 

(2)  Fastened   together   by   chains. 

(3)  Conditions  in   prison. 

(4)  Joseph's  rebuke  to  the  guards. 

b.  The    trial, 

(1)  Transferred   to   civil   authorities. 

(2)  Testimony  by  enemies. 

(3)  No  witnesses  for  the  brethren, 
c    Sentenced  to  prison. 

(1)   Prisoners    divided. 

(a)  Those   with   Joseph   Smith. 

(b)  Those  with   Parley   P.   Pratt.  • 

d.  Scenes  of  prison  life. 

(1)  Sufferings. 

(2)  The     Prophet's     letters     to     the 
Saints. 

(a)  To  be  faithful. 
(3j   Brethren    appeal    to    Judges    for 
justice. 

3.  Escape   of  the  brethren. 

a.  Inquiries    of    the    Lord. 

b.  Attempt  to  escape. 

(1)  Joseph's  promise  to  the  visitors: 

c.  Prisoners  taken  to  Gallatin. 
(1)   Condition  of  the  brethren. 

d.  Another  trial. 

(1)  Personnel  of  Jury. 

(2)  The  Judge. 

(3)  Charges. 

(4)  Prisoners  ask  for  place  trial. 

e.  Prisoners       ordered       to       Broome 
county. 

(1)  Under  guard  of  sheriff  and  four 
men. 

(2)  Guards  become  intoxicated. 

f.  The  escape. 

(1)  Assisted  by  other  guards. 

You  will  remember  that  before  the 
prisoners  left  Far  West,  some  of  them 
were  permitted  to  visit  their  families. 

Elder  Pratt,  under  guard  of  three  men, 
went  to  his  home.  His  wife  lay  in  bed 
with  a  fever  and  an  infant  at  her  side, 
and  a  little  girl  six  years  old  by  the  bed- 
side. Across  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a 
woman  who  had  come  to  seek  shelter. 
She  was  suffering  with  severe  pains.  His 
wife  burst  in  tears.  Elder  Pratt  tried  to 
console  her,  promising  her  that  he  would 
not  suffer  death  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  He  kissed  his  wife  and  told 
her  to  try  to  live  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  ones.  He  embraced  the  children, 
then  approaching  General  Wilson,  he 
described  the  condition  and  begged  not 
to  be  torn  away  from  them.  He  was 
only  answered  with  an  "exultant  laugh 
and  a  volley  of  curses." 


The  Prophet  Joseph  and  Hyrum  were 
taken  to  their  homes,  but  not  even  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  prisoners  were  driven  to  Inde- 
pendence under  a  strong  guard  and  ex- 
hibited on  the  way,  and  in  the  streets 
of  that  town.  They  were  placed  in  an 
old  vacant  house,  where  many  curious 
to  see  them  came  that  day  and  the  one 
following.  One  woman  who  came  in- 
nocently inquired  whom  the  "Mormons" 
worshiped.  Joseph  was  pointed  out  to 
her  as  the  one.  She  asked  him  if  he 
professed  to  be  the  Lord  or  the  Savior. 
The  Prophet  replied  that  he  "professed 
to  be  nothing  but  a  man,  and  a  minister 
of  salvation,  sent  by  Jesus  to  preach  the 
gospel."  The  lady  asked  many  other 
questions,  which  brought  from  the 
Prophet  a  discourse  on  the  principles  of 
the  gospel.  The  good  lady  broke 
down  in  tears  and  left  the  dingy  prison 
with  prayers  for  their  safety. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  in  Inde- 
pendence, they  were  taken  to  Richmond. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  guards  to  accomp- 
any the  brethren.  When  they  arrived  in 
Richmond,  they  were  put  into  another 
old  dirty  vacant  house.  General  Clark 
visited  them  and  the  prisoners  endeav- 
ored to  learn  the  charges  against  them. 
General  Clark  evaded  their  questions. 
He  was  searching  authority  to  try  the 
prisoners  before  a  court-martial.  It  ap- 
pears that  General  Clark  had  selected 
the  men  to  shoot  the  "Mormons"  and 
the  men  had  chosen  their  rifles.  He  told 
them  that  they  should  have  the  honor 
of  shooting  the  "Mormon"  leaders  Mon- 
day morning. 

It  was  intimated  to  General  Clark, 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  try  the  men 
by  court-martial.  He  searched  for  sev- 
eral days  in  the  code  of  military  laws  to 
find  authority,  but  had  to  give  it  up  and 
the  prisoners  were  delivered  to  the  civil 
authorities  and  an  investigation  was  be- 
gun before  Austin  A.  King,  the  circuit 
judge,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  state. 

It  was  while  the  brethren  were  here 
in  prison  that  the  Prophet  gave  his  re- 
buke to  the  foul-mouthea  guards.  Would 
suggest  that  this  be  read  in  the  class  or 
related  by  one  of  the  pupils.  Show  the 
strength  and  courage  of  our  Prophet. 

An  incident  is  told  about  Elder  Pratt 
as  follows:  One  morning  he  awakened 
before  any  of  the  others.  He  saw  a  good 
opportunity  to  escape,  and  arose  from  his 
bed  on  the  floor,  and  went  to  the  door.  It 
was  unlocked.  He  opened  it  and  went 
out  and  walked  to  a  grove  of  trees.  Here 
he  was  free  and  could  escape  to  the  East, 
and  his  family  could  follow  him.     These 
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were  his  thoughts.  Then  he  remembered 
his  brethren  who  were  in  prison,  whose 
lives  would,  no  doubt,  be  taken.  He  re- 
turned to  the  prison,  greeting  the  breth- 
ren and  the  guard.  What  wonderful 
devotion  and  love  is  shown  in  this  inci- 
dent! 

Many  days  were  consumed  by  the 
state  in  getting  testimony.  The  Judge 
then  asked  the  brethren  for  their  wit- 
nesses. Forty  names  were  given  him  of 
residents  of  Far  West.  Fifty  men 
were  chosen  to  go  to  Far  West  to  get 
the  witnesses,  the  captain,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  mobs.  The  witnesses  were 
put  under  arrest  and  put  m  jail  to  pre- 
vent them  from  appearing.  The  Judge 
asked  again  for  witnesses  and  twenty 
more  names  were  given,  but  the  breth- 
ren kept  out  of  the  way  for  they  had 
learned  what  had  happened  to  the  other 
witnesses. 

The  judge  asked  the  prisoners  again 
for  their  witnesses,  advising  them  that 
it  was  the  last  day  court  would  be  open 
for  them.  While  the  brethren  were  con- 
sulting, their  attorney,  a  Mr.  Allen 
])assed  by  the  window  and  he  was  beck- 
oned by  Hyrum  Smith  to  come  in.  He 
was  sworn  in  as  the  only  witness.  "No 
sooner  had  Allen  begun  his  testimony 
than  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  court 
room  and  made  to  run  for  his  life." 

The  examination  resulted  in  the  Proph- 
et being  charged  with  treason,  because 
the  "Mormons"  believed  in  Daniel  7th 
chapter  27th  verse,  and  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  Hyrum  and  others  were  sent  to 
Liberty  jail  in  Clay  county,  and  Parley 
P.  Pratt  and  others  remained  in  the  jail 
ii  Richmond  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

The  brethren  petitioned  the  state 
authorities,  also  the  Supreme  Court  and 
later  the  County  Court  for  a  new  hear- 
ing. In  April,  1839,  the  brethren  were 
taken  to  Daviess  county  The  judge  here 
was  connected  with  the  court-martial 
that  condemned  them  to  be  shot  in  the 
public  square  at  Far  West,  and  the  jury 
composed  of  men  who  were  of  the  mob 
at  the  massacre  of  Haun's  Mill.  The 
jury  reported  indictments  against  the 
brethren  for  treason,  murder,  theft,  etc. 
The  prisoners  asked  for  a  change  of 
venue,  or  change  of  place  for  trial.  Mar- 
ion county  was  denied  them,  but  one 
was  given  to  Boone  county,  and  it  was 
on  their  way  to  Boone  county,  the  breth- 
re  escaped.  (Show  how  the  escape  was 
made.) 

This  lesson  is  full  of  action  and  in- 
terest. The  pupils  should  readily  make 
the  application  in  the  noble  characters 
of  the  brethren  in  contrast  to  the  cow- 
ardly and  vile   lives  of  their  enemies. 

The    Prophet    promised    the    brethren 


that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  The 
brethren  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  three 
different  times,  "yet  through  the  mercy 
of  God,"  said  the  Prophet,  "and  the 
prayers  of  the  Saints,  we  have  been  pre- 
served and  delivered  out  of  their  hands." 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  27 

Lesson  23 

Pupil's  Text:  "A  Young  Folks  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  Chapter  23. 

Teacher's  References:  "History  of  the 
Church;"  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,"  pp.  284-293;  also  305-336. 

Suggestive   Outline 

1.  The  Exiles  at  Quincy. 

a.  Journey  from  Caldwell  county. 
(1)   Sufferings. 

b.  Reception  by  the  people  of  Illinois. 
(1)   At  Quincy. 

c.  Conduct  of  the  Saints. 

2.  At   Commerce. 

•  a.  Location   chosen. 

b.  Description. 

c.  Land    purchased. 

d.  Settling  of  the  Saints. 

3.  God's   Power  Manifested. 

a.  Health   condition   of   Commerce. 

b.  The   fever. 

c.  Healings  by  administration. 

(1)  Brigham  Young. 

(2)  Elijah  Fordham. 

(3)  The  twins. 

4.  The  Prophet  at  Washington,  D.   C. 

a.  Appeal  to  President  Van  Buren. 

b.  Wrongs  suffered  by  the  Saints. 

c.  Governor's  reply. 
(1)  A   State  affair. 

5.  Growth  of  Nauvoo  and  Vicinity. 

a.  City  government. 

b.  Education. 

c.  The  Nauvoo  legion. 

d.  Wards   and   Stakes   organized. 

e.  Temple  built. 

f.  "Times   and    Seasons"   published. 

6.  Renewals  of  Troubles. 

a.  Political  power   of   Saints. 

b.  Jealousy  of  Ministers. 

c.  Band  of  thieves     and  robbers. 
(1)   Mormons   blamed. 

d.  Requisition  from  Governor  Boggs 

(1)  Warrant  for  arrest. 

(2)  Could  not  find  brethren. 

(3)  Officer  returns. 

e.  Arrest  of  Joseph. 

f.  The  trial. 

7.  John    C.    Bennett. 

a.  His  connection  with  the  Church. 

b.  Attempts  to  take  life  of  Prophet. 

c.  Excomunicated   from  the   Church. 

d.  His   real  character. 

8    Governor    Boggs   again 

a.  Attempted  assasination  of  Governor 
Boggs. 
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b    Arrest   of   the    Prophet   and    Porter 
Rockwell. 

c.  Trial  at  Springfield. 

(1)  Thomas   Ford   Governor. 

d.  Result. 

e.  Persecutions   continued. 

(1)  Prophet  taken  by  two  officers. 

(2)  Porter  Rockwell  kidnapped. 

(3)  Mobs  gather  around  Nauvoo. 

(4)  Threats  of  Mobs. 

The  driving  of  the  Saints  from  Mis- 
souri is  one  of  the  saddest  stories  in 
history.  The  Saints  had  built  good 
homes  and  made  good  farms.  They  had 
a  love  of  God  in  their  hearts  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  civil  laws  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  state  of  Missouri  can  never 
outlive  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  in- 
fiicted  upon  the  Saints.  About  12,000 
Saints  were  driven  from  Missouri.  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  returned  to  Cald- 
well county  twelve  times  to  aid  those 
v^'ho  needed  assistance.  Joseph  and  Lucy 
Smith,  the  parents  of  the  Prophet,  bor- 
rowed a  wagon  and  team  to  help  them 
on  their  way.  Sister  Smith  walked  a 
good  part  of  the  way  to  relieve  the 
team.  While  at  the  Mississippi  river, 
waiting  to  cross,  they  were  compelled 
to  make  their  beds  on  the  snow.  The 
father  of  Joseph,  the  aged  Patriarch,  due 
to  the  exposure,  contracted  a  serious  ill- 
ness, which  caused  his  death.  Many 
others  endured  like  hardships. 

The  Saints  sought  refuge  at  Quincy, 
Illinois.  The  town  was  but  small.  It  is 
about  160  miles  southwest  of  Chicago. 
They  were  well  received  by  the  people, 
who  were  greatly  shocked  at  the  inhu- 
man treatment  of  the  Missourians.  The 
Democratic  Association  at  Quincy  held 
meetings,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  e.xpressing  sympathy  for  the 
afflicted  Saints,  and  welcomed  them  into 
their  midst. 

While  the  Saints  were  in  Quincy  the 
leading  brethren  were  striving  to  find  a 
suitable  home  for  them.  Commerce  was 
selected,  which  is  situated  about  50  miles 
from  Quincy,  and  lay  in  a  curve  on  the 
Mississippi,  half  encircled  by  water.  This 
place  is  described  as  a  beautiful  location 
for  a  city,  although  at  that  time  it  was 
insignificant  and  unhealthful,  and  of  no 
commercial  importance.  The  Saints  at 
this  time  were  poor,  having  been  robbed 
of  their  earthly  possessions.  They  were 
as  one  in  their  lives.  Those  who  had 
food  shared  it  with  others.  While  build- 
ing their  homes  a  fever  broke  out  among 
them.  The  "History  of  the  Church" 
tells  us  that  the  Prophet  arose  from  his 
own  bed  of  sickness  and  went  from  house 
t'j  house  administering  to  the  sick.  He 
crossed    over    the    river    into    Montrose. 


One  case  is  mentioned  of  a  brother 
Elijah  Fordham,  who  lay  unconscious 
with  the  death  gaze  in  his  eyes.  He  had 
been  dying  for  an  hour,  and  every  mo- 
ment was  thought  to  be  his  last.  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  entered  his  room. 
"Elijah,  do  you  know  me?"  asked  the 
Prophet.  At  first  he  received  no  answer, 
but  repeated  the  question  till  the  sick 
man,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
rallied  and  said  faintly  that  he  did.  "Have 
you  faith  to  be  healed?"  "I  am  afraid 
it  is  too  late.  If  you  had  come  sooner 
I  think  it  might  have  been,"  answered 
Brother  Fordham.  "Do  you  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ?"  "I  do,  Brother  Jo- 
seph, I  do."  Then  the  Prophet  uttered  the 
words:  "Elijah,  I  command  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  arise  and 
be  made  whole."  The  sick  man  immed- 
iately arose  from  his  bed,  asked  for  food, 
and  followed  the  brethren  on  their  way. 
Another  incident  is  related,  when  Joseph 
was  about  to  return  to  Commerce  a  non- 
"Mormon"  came  to  him,  stating  that  he 
had  twins  at  his  home  two  miles  distant 
and  desired  the  Prophet  to  go  with  him 
and  administer  to  them.  Joseph,  taking 
out  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  re- 
quested Brother  vv^oodruff  to  put  it  on 
the  faces  of  the  children  as  he  admin- 
istered to  them.  Elder  Woodruff  did  as 
the  Prophet  directed,  and  the  children 
were  healed. 

In  1846,  the  name  of  Commerce  was 
changed  to  Nauvoo.  This  is  a  Hebrew 
word  meaning  beauty  and  rest.  The  city 
was  incorporated.  It  became  the  center 
of  trade  and  commerce.  It  was  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  rich  farming  district,  and 
became  known  far  and  wide.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken  from  the 
v/ords  of  a  Mr.  Prior,  a  Methodist  Min- 
ister, who  visited  Nauvoo  in  the  year 
1843:  "At  length  the  city  burst  upon  my 
sight.  Instead  of  seeing  a  few  miser- 
able log  cabins  and  mud  hubbies,  which 
I  expected  to  find,  how  sadly  I  was  dis- 
appointed! I  was  surprised  to  see  one  of 
the  most  romantic  places  I  have  ever 
visited  in  the  West.  The  buildings, 
though  many  of  them  were  small  and  of 
wood,  yet  bore  the  marks  of  neatness, 
which  I  have  not  seen  equaled  in  this 
country.  It  was  snatched  from  the 
clutches  of  obscurity  and  wrested  from 
the  ban  of  disease,  and  in  two  or  three 
short  years  rescued  from  a  dreary  waste 
and  transformed  into  one  of  the  first 
cities  in  the  west.  I  found  all  of  the 
people  engaged  in  some  useful  and 
healthful  employment.  I  sought  in  vain 
for  anything  that  bore  the  mark  of 
immorality.  I  could  see  no  loungers 
about  the  street,  nor  drunkards  about 
the    taverns.      I    heard    not    an    oath    in 
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that  place.  All  were  cheerful,  polite, 
and  industrious.  I  saw  nothing  but 
order  and  regulation  in  the  society." 

The  above  is  a  beautiful  compliment 
from  a  non-member  of  the  Church.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  industry  and  social 
life  of  the   Saints. 

The  charter  of  the  city  was  written 
mostly  by  the  Prophet.  Every  religious 
society  was  granted  freedom  and  protec- 
tion. It  provided  for  an  independent 
Militia,  called  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  Pro- 
visions were  also  made  for  schools,  uni- 
versities, and  "for  teaching  of  the  arts 
and  science  and  learned  professions." 
Wards  and  Stakes  were  organized.  In 
1844  Nauvoo  had  grown  to  be  the  larg- 
est city  in  Illinois,  having  a  population 
from  20,000  to  25,000.  That  great  and 
good  organization,  the  Relief  Society, 
was  organized  in  1842.  Explain  the  pur- 
pose of  this  organization. 

The  years  between  1839  and  1844  were 
a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  attempts  by  the 
Missiourians  to  make  trouble  for  the 
Prophet. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  now 
the  Prophet,  with  the  leading  brethren 
and  the  Saints,  had  left  Missouri,  that 
the  Missourians  would  cease  their  op- 
position. This  was  not  true,  however. 
They  tried  to  create  a  hatred  among 
the  people  of  Illinois  against  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  by  circulating  false  reports, 
etc.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  take 
the  Prophet  and  the  leading  brethren  to 
Missouri.  Some  of  the  brethren  were 
kidnapped.  The  Prophet  was  arrested 
several  times  and  acquitted.  He  was 
charged  with  being  an  accomplice  in  the 
shooting  of  ex-Governor  Boggs.  He 
was  called  a  fugitive  from  justice.  While 
visiting  the  sister  of  his  wife,  Emma 
Smith,  at  Dixon,  with  his  family,  he  was 
assaulted  by  two  sheriffs,  one  a  Mis- 
sourian,  and  one  from  Illinois.  He  was 
betrayed  by  John  C.  Bennett,  the  "Mor- 
rnon"  Benedict.  Space  will  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  these  topics,  but  the  teach- 
er should  familiarize  himself  with  them, 
the  fact  can  be  found  in  Volume  3  of  the 
Church  History,  also  Evans'  "One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Mormonism,"  pp.  311-329. 
Concerning  John  C.  Bennett,  Governor 
Ford,  in  his  History  of  Illinois,  writes: 
"This  Bennett  was  probably  the  greatest 
scamp  in  the  western  country.  I  have 
made  particular  inquiries  concerning 
him,  and  have  traced  him  in  several 
places  in  which  he  had  lived  before  he 
joined  the  "Mormons."  In  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  he  was  every- 
where accounted  the  same  debauched, 
unprincipled  and  profligate  character." 
Assign  one  of  the  pupils  to  the  chap- 


ters in  Evans'  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism,"  concerning  Orrin  Porter 
Rockwell,  found  on  pages  323  and  324. 


Third  Year— "What  it  Means  to 
be  a  Mormon" 

LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

(Suggestions  by  Alfred  C.  Rees.) 

First  Sunday,  July  6 

Fast  Day  lesson 
See  Superintendents'  Department 

.  Lesson  19.  The  Holy  Ghost. 

1 
(Chapter   19) 

The  author  of  the  text  book  has  very 
wisely  coniined  his  description  of  this 
member  of  the  Godhead  to  the  state- 
ment: "The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  personage 
of  spirit."  This  is  merely  to  contrast 
with  the  physical  qualities  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  There  seems  to  be  little 
value  to  discuss  this  point  further  be- 
fore a  class  of  these  immature  boys  and 
girls.  The  big  interest  lies  in  deliver- 
ing the  message  on: 

1.  How    one    can    possess    this    divine 
spirit. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  gifts  bestovv^ed. 
To  do  this  the  teacher  would  do  well 

to  remind  the  class  of  the  preceding 
ordinances  and  steps  preparatory  to  the 
reception  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  gifts  which 
worthy  people  receive.  In  each  instance 
have  an  illustration  ready  in  the  form 
of  a  concrete  story.  Select  these  from 
any  of  our  sacred  writings  and  from  ex- 
periences of  people  in  our  Church. 

Here  is  one — He  will  give  us  added 
wisdom:  The  story  of  how  Nephi  was 
enlightened  and  taught  by  this  same 
spirit  how  to  build  a  ship,  illustrates  the 
point.  Nephi  had  had  no  such  previous 
experience  and  yet  he  was  enabled  to 
construct  the  ship;  for  his  obedience 
and  purity  of  life  made  him  receptive  to 
that  particular  gift  which  the  Lord 
wished  to  bestow  upon  him. 

Keep  in  mind  that  your  own  class  has 
heard  of  these  gifts  and  would  be  pleased 
to  recite  incidents  with  wliich  they  are 
familiar  and  which  have  direct  bearing 
on  the  subject.  Would  you  not  feel 
greatly  rewarded  for  all  your  prepara- 
tion if,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session, 
you  could  feel  that  there  was  a  silent 
resolution   on   the   part  of  your  class  to 
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live  worthily  in  order  to  enjoy  the  com- 
panionship of  that  spirit?  Keep  this 
before  you. 

Third   Sunday,  July  20 

Lesson  20.     Prophecy.  (Chapter  20) 

The  world  says  there  is  no  prophecy; 
we  stand  alone  in  the  claim  that  from 
the  days  of  the  youthful  prophet  to  the 
present,  we  have  been  led  by  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy. 

Picture  to  the  class  the  vast  difference 
between  those  who  have  no  prophets, 
who  expect  none,  who  deny  their  exist- 
ence, and  those  who  know  that  at  the 
head  of  their  church  stand  men  who  are 
authorized  and  who  do  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Do  you  think  you 
can  fill  your  boys  and  girls  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  gratitude  that  they  are 
"Mormons;"  that  they  enjoy  the  surest, 
safest  leadership  the  world  has  ever 
known? 

Select  a  few  well  known  prophetic 
utterances  from  sacred  writ;  dwell  up- 
on those  that  have  been  fulfilled;  speak 
about  the  prophecy  concerning  our  great 
war  and  its  fulfillment.  Prophecies  con- 
cerning the  coming  of  the  Messiah  can 
be  treated  effectively.  This  will  im- 
press with  the  thought  that  since  many 
prophecies  have  already  been  fulfilled, 
the  ones  concerning  the  future  will  like- 
wise prove  to  be  true.  What  would  you 
think  of  having  a  few  short  prophecies 
from   the   Doctrine   and   Covenants    read 


aloud  before  the  class  by  some  of  the 
members?  It  would  be  a  simple  but 
impressive  way  to  introduce  that  sacred 
book   to   these   young   people. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  27 

Lesson  21.       Organization.  (Chapter  21) 

Boys  in  the  class  know  what  team 
work  means  in  a  base  ball  club  or  basket 
ball  game.  Let  them  tell  how  the  or- 
ganization is  brought  about  and  works 
out.  Call  attention  to  the  symphonies 
and  harmonies  brought  about  by  the 
orchestra  or  the  choir.  It  will  be  very 
clear  that  the  individual  must  be  relied 
upon  to  do  his  full  part,  but  must  also 
fit  in  with  the  rest.  This  thought  can 
be  presented  from  many  angles  before 
you  bring  the  class  to  a  consideration 
of   Church   organization. 

Sketch  the  general  organization  plan 
of  the  Church;  then  the  stake  and  finally 
the  ward  organization.  Describe  in  a 
general  way  how  each  one  functions 
and  how  all  are  closely  related.  This 
seems  to  present  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  class  give  by  name  the  ones  who 
are  today  holding  the  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  Church.  Make  an  assign- 
ment to  the  class  as  a  whole,  on  the 
third  Sunday,  to  come  prepared  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  to  tell  who  are  members 
of  the  First  Presidency,  the  Quorum  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  and  who  are  at  the 
head  of  their  own  Stake  and  ward. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Josiah  Burrows  and  J.  W.  Walker 


\¥'\xSt  Year — Book  of  Mormon!^ 

First  Sunday,  July  6 

Uniform   TTast  Day  lesson 

Second  Sunday,  July  13 

Lesson  21.     What  a  Young  Nephite 
Learned   from   His   Father 

Text:   Alma  31:39,  40. 

■  2sson   Outline 

Aim  o-  '.Jth  to  be  taught:  "True  re- 
pentance teaches  sorrow  for  the  past  and 
determination  for  the  future.  By  over- 
coming our  weaknesses,  we  gain  strength 
ti  resist  them. 


1.  Corianton. 

a.  Taught  the  Gospel  in  his  childhood. 

b.  In    his    youth    becomes    indifferent, 
careless  and  wayward. 

2.  The   Mission   to  the   Zoramites. 

a.  Alma   and    his   companion    labor   to 
convert    the    Zoramites. 

b.  Their      efforts      thwarted      through 
Corianton's    wicked    conduct. 

3.  Corianton    Brought   to   Repentance. 

a.  Alma   prays    earnestly   in   behalf   of 
his  son. 

b.  Corianton    comes     to    himself,    and 
sincerely  repents. 

4.  Alma    teaches    Corianton    concerning 

the   condition   of   departed   spirits. 

Illustration:  Starts  on  his  way  to  Dam- 
ascus. 

Application:  The  children  being  ac- 
countable to  the  Lord  for  their  conduct, 
should  be  taught  to  overcome  their  weak- 
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nesses   and   failings,  and  to   forgive  one 
another. 

Story 

1.  Corianton. — Corianton  was  a  son  of 
Alma  the  Younger.  He  was  brought  up 
in  a  good  home.  His  parents  were  godly 
people.  His  father  was  a  prophet  and 
high  priest,  and  also  President  of  the 
Church. 

2.  In  his  childhood  Corianton  was 
taught  about  God  and  Christ,  and  also 
the  principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  But  when  he  became  a  young 
man  he  grew  careless  and  indifferent, 
and  did  things  that  were  displeasing  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  that  caused  his 
parents  much  sorrow. 

3.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
withdraw  from  Corianton.  Then  the 
young  man's  mind  became  dark,  and  he 
began  to  lose  faith  in  the  sublime  truths 
his  parents  and  teachers  had  taught  him. 
Notwithstanding  angels  from  heaven 
had  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Savior, 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  the  proph- 
ets had  written  concerning  Christ,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Corianton 
doubted  the  truth  of  these  things.  He 
considered  himself  a  very  smart  young 
man;  he  even  boasted  of  his  strength 
and  wisdom;  but  in  the  sight  of  God  he 
was  a  foolish  weakling. 

1.  Alma  Takes  His  Sons  vvith  him  on 
a  Mission. — The  Prophet  Alma  was 
greatly  concerned  about  his  sons,  Shiblon 
and  Corianton.  He  labored  with  them  in 
love  and  kindness,  and  prayed  for  them 
day  and  night.  Alma  decided  to  go  on 
a  mission  to  the  Zoramites,  a  people 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
Nephites.  Their  leader  was  an  apostate 
named  Zoram.  They  had  established 
themselves  at  a  place  named  Antionum, 
east  of  the  land  of  Zarahemla.  Alma 
took  his  sons  with  him.  He  hoped  the 
e.vperience  the  young  men  would  get  in 
the  mission  field  would  prove  a  blessing 
to    them. 

1.  Corianton  Hinders  the  Work  of  his 
Father. — After  Corianton  had  been  in 
the  mission  field  some  time  he  did  a  very 
foolish  and  wicked  thing.  He  left  his 
field  of  labor  and  went  to  a  city  named 
Siron,  near  the  land  of  the  Lamanites. 
There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  and 
associated    with    wicked    people. 

2.  The  Zoramites  heard  of  the  way  in 
which  the  son  of  the  prophet  was  act- 
ing, and  when  Alma  stood  up  to  preach 
to  them  they  laughed  at  him  and  mocked 
him.  "Go  and  preach  to  your  own  son," 
they  cried.  "While  you  stand  here,  call- 
ing upon  us  to  repent,  your  son,  Corian- 
ton is  in  Siron,  spending  his  days  and 
nights  in  sin  and  iniquity." 


.3.  That  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Alma. 
He  grieved  sorely  over  Corianton's  con- 
duct. He  prayed  earnestly  to  God  to  be 
merciful  to  his  wayward  son,  to  turn 
him  from  his  evil  ways  and  to  laring  him 
into  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

4.  Corianton  Brought  to  Repentance. — 
God  heard  and  answered  Alma's  prayers. 
After  a  time  Corianton  came  to  himself. 
He  realized  the  great  mistake  he  had 
made.  When  he  thought  of  the  sins  he 
had  committed  he  was  one  of  the  most 
wretched  of  men.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  remembered  that  God  had  been  merci- 
ful to  his  father,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  had  sent  an  angel  to  turn  him 
from  his  wicked  course.  Surely  God 
would  show  the  same  mercy  to  him.  He 
decided  to  return  to  his  father,  confess 
his  sins  to  him  and  to  God,  and  to  rely 
upon   their  mercy. 

2.  Alma  talked  kindly,  but  earnestly 
to  his  son.  He  told  him  the  wicked 
things  he  had  done  were  terrible  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  that  if  he  did  not  re- 
pent of  them  they  would  stand  as  wit- 
nesses against  him  at  the  last  day. 

3.  Corianton  was  no  longer  proud  and 
boastful;  he  was  very  meek  and  humble. 
He  had  thought  himself  wise;  now  he 
saw  that  he  had  been  a  fool.  As  his 
father  talked  to  him  tears  of  sorrow 
coursed  down  his  cheeks  and  he  made  a 
solemn  promise  that  he  would  cease  from 
evil  and  do  right. 

1.  What  Corianton  Learned  from  his 
Father. — Then  Alma  taught  Corianton 
about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior 
of  mankind,  who  would  come  to  earth 
in  due  time  and  give  His  life  to  redeem 
the  world  from  sin  and  death.  Through 
the  atonement  of  Christ  all  people  would 
be  raised  from  the  dead,  the  wicked  as 
well  as  the  righteous.  The  righteous 
would  be  saved  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  the  wicked  would  be  banished  from 
His  presence,  and  would  go  to  a  place 
of  punishment. 

2.  The  truths  which  Alma  taught  that 
day  to  Corianton  greatly  strengthened 
the  young  man's  faith.  But  there  was 
one  thing  that  still  puzzled  him — he  did 
not  know  the  state  of  the  spirits  of  peo- 
ple between  the  time  of  death  and  the 
time  of  the  resurrection.  His  father  told 
him  he  could  set  his  mind  at  rest  on 
that  matter.  Alma  told  his  sons  that  an 
angel  had  come  to  him  and  had  told 
him  that  the  spirits  of  all  men,  as  soon 
as  they  leave  their  mortal  bodies,  return 
to  God,  who  gave  them  life.  The  spirits 
of  the  righteous  are  received  into  a  state 
of  peace  and  joy  and  happiness.  There 
they  meet  their  loved  ones  who  have 
gone  before,  and  enjoy  sweet  commun- 
ion with  them.     There  they  continue  to 
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learn  of  God  and  of  his  marvelous  ways. 
There  they  await  the  time  of  the  resur- 
rection, when  their  spirits  and  bodies  will 
be  re-united,  never  to  be  separated  again. 
But  with  the  v\'icked  it  is  far  different — 
they  dwell  in  a  place  of  darkness,  of  mis- 
ery and  torment.  These  are  some  of  the 
wonderful  things  the  young  Nephites 
learned  from  his  father. 

Third    Sunday,   July  20 

Lesson  22.     The  Man  who  was  Deceived 
By  the   Evil   One 

Text:   Alma  30. 

Lesson  Outline 

Aim  or  truth  to  be  taught:  The  healing 
of  the  sick,  casting  out  of  devils,  speak- 
ing in  tongues  and  other  blessings  en- 
joyed by  the  Saints  are  not  given  to 
convert  people  to  the  Gospel. 

Point  of  Contact:  Why  do  we  send 
for  the  elders  when  we  are  sick?  Have 
children  tell  of  instances  where  the 
Saints  have  enjoyed  some  of  these  bless- 
ings. 

1.  Korihor  takes  a  false  stand, 
a.  His   false   arguments. 

2.  He  is  banished  from  Jershon  and  Gid- 

eon. 

3.  Korihor    should    not    have    demanded 

a  sign, 
a.  Have  children  tell  what  a  sign  is. 

4.  Signs   are   not   for   the   injury   of  per- 

sons but  for  their  blessing. 

Illustration:  A  story  from  the  Faith 
Promoting  Series  or  other  inspiring 
books  will  show  the  children  an  oppo- 
site   life    from    Korihor's. 

Application:  How  do  you  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Church?  What  is  given  you 
under  the  hands  of  the  Elders? 

What  will  the  Holy  Ghost  do  for  you? 

Do  you  pray  for  the  Lord  to  help  you 
in  your  work  and  play? 

Story 

1.  Korihor,  The  Unbeliever. — One  day 

there  appeared  among  the  Nephites  in 
the  land  of  Zarahemla,  a  man  named 
Korihor.  He  began  to  preach  all  manner 
of  false  doctrine.  He  told  the  people 
they  had  been  deceived  by  their  priests 
and  teachers:  that  there  was  no  such 
Being  as  God,  and  that  all  that  had  been 
written  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  false. 

2.  Now,  this  unbeliever  did  not  have 
a  scrap  of  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of 
what  he  said.  What  evidence  had  he 
that  there  is  no  God?  None.  What  evi- 
dence had  he  that  all  that  the  holy  proph- 


ets had  written  concerning  the  coming 
of  Christ  was  false?  None  whatever. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Nephites  had 
an  abundance  of  evidence  to  establish 
their  faith  in  God  and  Christ.  The  heav- 
ens and  the  earth,  yes,  all  creation  testi- 
fied to  them  of  a  Great  Creator.  The 
sacrifices  which  the  people  of  God  had 
offered  from  the  days  of  Adam  up  to 
that  time  pointed  to  the  great  sacrifice 
which  Christ  would  make  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  Holy  prophets  had  proph- 
ecied  concerning  the  birth,  the  life,  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
angels  had  brought  the  same  glad  tid- 
ings from  heaven  to  earth.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  all  this  evidence,  Korihor  stood 
up  and  declared  that  there  is  no  God 
and  that  there  would  be  no  Christ.  And, 
strange  to  say,  there  were  a  number  of 
the   Nephites  who  believed  him. 

1.  Korihor  is  Banished  from  Jershon 
and  Gideon. — After  spending  some  time 
in  Zarahemla,  Korihor  went  to  a  place 
named  Jershon,  north  of  Zarahelma. 
Here  the  people  of  Amnion  resided,  and 
they  were  so  strong  in  the  faith  that  the 
unbeliever  could  not  move  them.  Am- 
nion, who  was  high  priest  and  chief 
judge,  gave  orders  for  Korihor  to  be 
banished  from  Jershon.  This  was  done. 
Korihor  went  to  the  land  of  Gideon, 
which  was  east  of  Zarahemla.  There 
he  met  with  no  success  whatever.  He 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  high  priest, 
Giddonah,  who,  after  questioning  him, 
ordered  him  bound  and  taken  back  to 
Zarahemla  to  be  tried  before  .Mma. 

1.  The  Trial  of  Korihor.— When  Kori- 
hor was  brought  before  Alma  he  began 
to  speak  very  disrespectfully  of  the  Ne- 
phite  priests  and  teachers.  He  said  they 
were  deceiving  the  people  with  their 
silly  traditions,  and  that  they  were  living 
on    the   earnings   of   the   people. 

2.  On  hearing  this  Alma  said  to  him: 
"You  know  that  our  priests  and  teachers 
do  not  live  ofif  the  people:  they  earn  their 
own  living.  I  have  worked  with  my  own 
hands  for  the  support  of  myself  and  my 
family.  I  have  never  received  any  pay  for 
all  the  labors  I  have  performed  in  the 
Church.  How,  then,  can  you  say  that 
we  preach  for  money?  And  if  the  things 
we  have  taught  the  people  are  false,  how 
is  it  that  they  have  brought  such  great 
jov  to  their  hearts?" 

3.  Alma  asked  Korihor  if  he  believed 
in  God  and  Christ,  and  the  wicked  man 
answered:  "No,  I  do  not."  Then  Alma 
said  to  him:  "You  are  possessed  of  a  ly- 
ing spirit.  You  have  driven  the  Spirit 
of  God  away  from  you.  The  evil  one 
has  great  power  over  you,  and  is  using 
you  as  his  servant  to  destroy  the  faith 
of  the   Lord's  people." 
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1.  Korihor  asks  for  and  Receives  a 
Sign. — Korihor  said  to  Alma:  "If  you 
will  show  me  a  sign  that  there  is  a  God, 
then  I  will  believe."  Alma  said  to  him: 
"You  have  had  signs  enough.  You  have 
all  creation  to  convince  you  that  there 
is  a  God;  you  have  also  the  Scriptures 
and  the  testimonies  of  the  holy  proph- 
ets. Yet,  with  all  these  before  you,  you 
ask  me  to  give  you  a  sign." 

2.  "Yes,  I  do,"  said  Korihor,  "and  ex- 
cept you  show  me  a  sign  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  God." 

3.  Then  Alma  said:  "If  you  say  again 
that  there  is  no  God,  God  will  strike 
you  dumb,  so  that  you  will  never  be  able 
to  open  your  mouth  against  Him,  nor 
deceive  His  people." 

4.  Korihor  said:  "I  do  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  but  except  you  show  me 
a  sign  I  will  not  believe." 

5.  Alma  said:  "I  will  give  you  a  sign, 
in  the  name  of  God,  that  you  shall  be 
struck  dumb." 

6.  As  soon  as  Alma  had  uttered  these 
words  Korihor  was  dumb,  and  was  un- 
able to  speak.  Then  before  all  the  peo- 
ple he  wrote  the  following:  "I  am  dumb; 
I  cannot  speak,  and  I  know  that  it  is  the 
power  of  God  that  has  brought  this  up- 
on me.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  God, 
but  the  evil  one  deceived  me.  He  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  form  of  an  angel, 
and  told  me  to  go  among  the  people  and 
to  tell  them  they  had  been  deceived  by 
their  priests  and  teachers,  and  also  to 
tell  them  that  there  is  no  God.  I  did 
as  he  told  me,  and  now  I  have  brought 
this  great  curse  upon  me." 

7.  Korihor  requested  Alma  to  pray  to 
God  to  give  him  back  his  speech.  But 
the  prophet  told  Korihor  that  if  his 
speech  should  return  to  him  he  would 
do  the  same  things  he  had  done  before. 
So  Korihor  remained  dumb,  and  went 
about  from  house  to  house  begging  food. 
The  people  who  had  left  the  Church  and 
followed  Korihor  repented  sincerely, 
and  they  were  restored  to  the  true  fold 
of  Christ. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  27 

Lesson  23.     The  Young  Man  Who  Made 
a  Flag  Out  of  His  Coat 

Text:  Alma  43-46. 

Lesson  Outline 

Aim  or  truth  to  be  taught:  Be  earn- 
est in  the  defense  of  your  religion  your 
country's  liberty  and  your  home.  The 
Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of  right,  jus- 
tice  and   truth. 

Point  of  contact:  Ascertain  what  the 
children  know  regarding  the  work  of  the 
missionaries.     Have  them  tell  of  the  boys 


who  are  coming  home  from  the  war. 

1.  Moroni    an    ideal    leader    and    soldier. 

2.  "The  Title  of  Liberty." 
a.  Its    meaning. 

3.  Devotion  of  his  soldiers. 

4.  Their   glorious    victory   a    reward    for 

their  devotion. 

Illustration. 

Application:  Have  the  children  tell  of 
ways  in  which  they  can  defend  their 
homes — parents,  brothers  and  sisters. 
What  is  there  in  our  religion  to  be  de- 
fended? Give  illustration  of  conversa- 
tion with  other  children  relative  to  the 
principles  of  our  faith.  Show  the  chil- 
dren an  avenue  through  which  in  their 
daily  life  they  can  apply  what  you  have 
been  teaching  them. 

Story 

1.  Moroni. — Our  lesson  today  is  about 
one  of  the  most  loyal  and  courageous 
young  soldiers  that  ever  lived  in  this  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  His 
name  was  Moroni.  He  was  born  in 
Zarahemla  100  years  before  the  birth  of 
the  Savior.  When  he  was  only  25  years 
of  age  he  was  made  a  general,  and  was 
given   command  of  the   Nephite  army. 

1.  Moroni's  Praying  Soldiers. — Moroni 
heard  that  the  Lamanites  were  preparing 
to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants  of  Jer- 
shon.  He  immediately  raised  an  army, 
and  placing  himself  at  its  head,  hastened 
to  the  defense  of  his  people.  Moroni's 
men  were  armed  with  all  kinds  of  weap- 
ons of  war  known  at  that  time.  They 
were  dressed  in  thick  clothing,  and  wore 
breastplates,  arm-shields  and  head- 
shields.  The  Lamanite  soldiers  had  none 
of  these  last-named  things.  So  when  they 
saw  how  well-protected  the  Nephite  sol- 
diers were,  they  decided  not  to  attack 
Jershon  but  to  go  to  Manti,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Nephites. 

2.  Moroni  learned  of  this,  and  leaving 
part  of  his  army  to  protect  Jershon,  he 
took  the  remainder  of  his  men  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  of  Nephi.  The  two  arm- 
ies met  near  the  river  Sidon,  and  there 
a  terrible  battle  commenced.  The  La- 
manites numbered  twice  as  many  as  the 
Nephites,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon  tells 
us  that  they  fought  like  dragons. 

3.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  battle  it 
seemed  that  the  Lamanites  would  come 
off  victorious.  Moroni,  seeing  that  his 
men  were  becoming  discouraged,  and  los- 
ing their  fighting  spirit,  ran  among  them 
and  began  to  inspire  them.  "Remember, 
my  brave  soldiers,"  he  cried,  "for  what 
you  are  fighting.  You  are  fighting  for 
your  religion,  your  liberty,  your  wives 
and  children,  and  your  liomes."  These 
words  of  their  noble  general  thrilled  the 
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Nephite  soldiers.  Raising  their  eyes  to- 
ward heaven,  they  prayed  to  God  with 
all  their  souls  to  help  them  win  the  day. 
And  the  Lord,  who  is  always  on  the  side 
of  right,  of  justice,  of  liberty  and  truth, 
answered  the  prayer  of  these  faithful 
soldiers.  He  renewed  their  courage, 
strengthened  their  arms,  and  led  them  on 
to  a  glorious  victory. 

1.  Moroni's  "Title  of  Liberty."— In  the 
19th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  judges, 
there  arose  great  trouble  among  the  Ne- 
phites.  It  was  started  by  a  rebel  named 
Amalickiah,  He  wanted  to  be  king.  He 
was  supported  by  many  of  the  lower 
judges.  He  told  them  that  if  he  were 
made  king  he  would  appoint  them  rulers 
over  the  people.  In  a  short  time  Amal- 
ickiah had  gathered  around  him  a  large 
number  of  followers. 

2.  That  was  a  serious  time.  Both  the 
Church  and  the  Government  were  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  But  the  Lord  had 
a  man  for  the  hour.  He  was  the  faith- 
ful, loyal  and  valiant  Moroni.  Taking 
ofif  his  coat,  Moroni  tore  it  into  pieces. 
On  one  of  the  pieces  he  wrote  these 
words:  "In  memory  of  our  God,  our  r'e- 
ligion,  our  freedom,  our  peace,  our  wives 
and  children."  He  fastened  the  piece  of 
cloth  to  a  pole  and  raised  it  up  before 
the  people.  He  called  it  "The  Title  of 
Liberty."  Then  he  put  on  his  armor, 
and  holding  the  sacred  ensign  in  his 
hands  he  bowed  himself  toward  the 
giound  and  prayed  God  that  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  might  rest  upon  his  peo- 
ple, as  long  as  a  band  of  Christians  re- 
mained in  the  land. 

3.  Moroni  marched  forth,  waiving  the 
piece  of  his  coat  in  the  air,  so  that  the 
people  might  see  the  writing  on  it.  And 
as  he  marched  he  cried  out:  "Let  all  who 
are  willing  to  uphold  this  title  of  liberty 
come  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
and  enter  into  a  covenant  that  they  will 
maintain  their  rights  and  their  religion, 
that  the  Lord  God  may  bless  them." 

4.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  this 
noble  man  striving  with  all  his  might  to 
preserve  the  religion  and  the  liberty  of 
his  people.  From  all  parts  of  the  land 
the  loyal  and  true  flocked  to  his  stand- 
ard. Moroni  and  his  followers  gained  the 
day.     The   rebels    were   utterly   defeated 


and  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  land,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people   were   preserved. 

S.  For  this  glorious  victory  thanks- 
giving and  praise  were  offered  to  God, 
for  in  His  might  the  righteous  had  con- 
quered. Then  on  every  tower  in  the 
land  Moroni  planted  "The  Title  of  Lib- 
erty," and  for  years  it  waved  over  a  hap- 
py and  prosperous  people. 

Third  Year — The  Life  of  Christ 
LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

[Suggestions  by  George  M.  Cannon] 
First  Sunday,  Jidy  6 

Uniform  Fast  Day  exercises.  Subject, 
Loyalty. 

Second  Sunday,  July  13 

Chapter  x.xxvii. — "Christ  the  Bread 
of  Life.  A  Heathen's  Faith.  At  His 
feet." 

See  also  John  6:22-71. 

Verses  that  are  of  much  importance 
and  may  well  be  memorized  by  pupils 
are  27,  35,  37,  38  and  47. 

Chapter  xxxviii. — "The  Deaf  Made 
tj  Hear  and  the  Blind  to  See."  See  also 
Mark  7:32-37;  8:22-26. 

1 
Third   Sunday,   July  20 

Chapter  xxxix. — Four  Thousand 
Guests.  "Thou  Art  the  Christ."  Read 
also  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mark. 

Chapter  xl. — The  Transfiguration. 
Lunatic  Boy  Healed.     See  Mark  9. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  27 

Chapter  xli. — Capernaum.  See  Mark 
9:  35-50. 

Chapter  xlii. — The  Home  in  Bethany. 
See   Luke   10:38-42. 

In  nearly  every  Latter-day  Saint  home, 
Talmage's  book  "Jesus  the  Christ"  is 
available.  Teachers  may  find  much  help  in 
understanding  the  lessons  in  this  year's 
course  by  turning  to  Dr.  Talmage's  book 
and  reading  his  very  vivid  description  of 
the  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  our 
Savior. 


The  La^  Worldly  Thought 

Even  He  who  died  for  us  upon  the 
cross,  in  the  last  hour,  in  the  unutterable 
agony  of  death,  was  mindful  of  His 
mother,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  this  h6ly 
love  should  be  our  last  worldly  thought 
— the  last  point,  of  earth  from  which  the 
soul  should  take  its  flight  for  heaven. — 
Longfellow. 
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First  Year 

LESSONS  FOR  JULY 
First  Sunday,  July  6 

Adapt  the  Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
on  the  subject  of  Loyalty. 

Lesson  25.     Respect  for  the  Lord's 
Anointed 

Text:     I  Samuel  21-24. 

Aim:  The  Lord  blesses  those  who  re- 
turn good  for  evil. 

Memory  Gem:  "Thou  art  more  right- 
eous than  I;  for  thou  hast  rewarded  me 
good,  whereas  I  rewarded  thee  evil." 

1.  David  flees  to  Escape  Saul's  Anger. 

a.  Becomes  leader  of  a  band. 

b.  Delivers  one  of  Saul's  cities. 

2.  Delivered  from  Saul. 

a.  Nearly  surrounded. 

b.  Saul  recalled. 

3.  Saul   in   David's   Power. 

a.  Saul   sleeps   in   David's   care. 

b.  David  urged  to  slay  him. 
4    Good  Returned  for  Evil. 

a.  David  cuts  off  piece  of  Saul's  robe. 

b.  The  Lord's  anointed. 

5.  Saul    recognizes    David's    Mercy    and 
Righteousness. 

Second  Sunday,  July  13 

Lesson  26.    A  Wise  King 

Text:  I   Kings  3;  II  Chronicles  9. 

Aim:  The  desire  for  wisdom  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  Lord. 

Memory  Gem:  "If  any  of  you  lack  wis- 
dom, let  him  ask  of  God,  *  *  and  it 
shall  be  given  him." 

1.  David's    Reign. 

2.  Solomon  Becomes  King, 
a.  Chosen  of  the  Lord. 

3    Solomon's  Desire. 

a.  Solomon  asks  for  wisdom. 

b.  The    Lord's   promise   to  him. 

Wisdom,  riches,  honor,  long  life. 

4.  Wisdom   of   Solomon. 

a.  Example  of  his  wisdom. 

5.  Solomon's  Kingdom. 

a.  Extent. 

b.  Riches. 

c.  Renown. 

Third  Sunday,  July  20 

The  Utah  Pioneers 

References:  "The  Juvenile  Instructor" 


for  June,  1915;  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism;"  "A  Young  Folks  History 
of  the  Church,"  by  Nephi  Anderson;  the 
Pioneers   themselves. 

Aim:   God  will  guide  and  protect  His 
people  if  they  are  faithful  and  obedient. 

1.  Comparison  with  the  Israelites. 

a.  Difference  in  time  when  these  two 
bands  of  people  lived. 

b.  Country  in  which  each  lived. 

c.  Causes  each  had  for  leaving  home. 

d.  The  leader  of  each  band. 

2.  The  Journey  of  the  Saints. 

a.  The  country  over  which  they  trav- 
eled. 

b.  The  dangers. 

c.  The  method  of  travel. 

(1)  Animals  and  vehicles  used. 

(2)  The  day's  travel. 

(3)  The  camp  at  night. 

d.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

3.  The  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

a.  The  date  of  arrival. 

b.  The   canyon     through     which   they 
came. 

c.  Work  begun   immediately. 

d.  Temple  site  located  and  city  planned 
on  the  third  day. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  27 

Lesson  27.     God's  House 

Text:   I    Kings   6;    II    Chronicles   3-7. 

Aim:  If  we  have  proper  reverence  for 
the  Lord,  we  will  show  reverence  for 
His  houses  of  worship. 

Memory  Gem:  "My  house  shall  be  call- 
ed  a   House  of   Prayer." 

1.  Solomon's  Special  Work. 

a.  David's  desire. 

b.  The  Lord's  instructions  to  Solomon. 

2.  Erection  of  the  Temple. 

a.  Many  men  employed. 

b.  Cedars    brought    from    other    coun- 
tries. 

c.  Materials  prepared  so  that  hammer 
or  ax  was  not  heard  in  Temple. 

d.  Seven  years  in  construction. 

3.  Description  of  the  Temple. 

a.  Grandest  ever  built. 

b.  Size:  105  feet  by  35  feet  and  52  feet 
high. 

c.  Interior  decorations. 

(1)  Two  halls  divided  by  rail,  sur- 
rounded by  chambers  used  by 
priests. 

(2)  "Molten  Sea."— 15  feet  diameter, 
7%  feet  high;  held  17,000  gallons. 

(3)  Carvings,  gold,  draperies,  prec- 
ious stones,  etc. 
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(4)   Beautiful    furnishings,    including 
magnificent    plate    collected    since 
days  of  Saul. 
4.   Dedication  of  the  Temple. 


a.  Assemblage. 

b.  Removal  of  the  ark  to  the  Temple. 

c.  Solomon's      dedicatory    prayer    and 
blessing. 


Kindergarten  Department 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley,  Kate  McAllister  and 

Ina   Johnson 


First  Sunday,  July  6 

Uniform    Fast    Day   lesson — Loyalty 

Aim:  Loyalty  to  what  our  flag  stands 
for   helps   us   to   become   better   citizens. 

Retell  the  story,  "The  Red,  the  White, 
the  Blue." 

Second  Sunday,  July  13 

The  Children  of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness 

Text:   Exodus  16:2-31. 
Aim:  God  wishes  His  children  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  Day  holy. 

Third  Sunday,  July  20 

A  Pioneer  Story 

Aim:  Courage  to  do  Right  Wins  the 
Favor  of  God  and  man. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  27 

Review  last  Sunda/s  lesson 

Sense  Training 

By  Ina  G.  Johnson. 

(Continued    from    March    Juvenile    In- 
structor.) 

Rest  Exercises  for  Developing  the 
Senses 

1.  Sense  of  Hearing. 

a.  One  child  blinds,  another  child 
calls — example:  "Good  morning, 
Ralph."  Ralph,  without  opening 
his  eyes,  answers,  "Good  morning, 
June."  If  he  guesses  wrong,  he 
lets  his  ears  tell  him  again  and  so 
on  until  he  guesses  right,  but  be 
sure  he  knows  the  child  who  is 
speaking;  if  he  doesn't, let  his  eyes 
help  him  until  he  does  know. 

b.  All  children  blind.  The  teacher 
holds  a  little  bell  and  rings  once, 
twice  or  three  times.  Children  tell 


how  many  times  they  heard  it. 
Also  let  them  tell  from  which  side 
the  sound   came. 

c.  All  children  blind.  Teacher  sings 
some  familiar  song.  Children  tell 
what  they  heard,  by  singing  the 
words. 

d.  All  children  blind.  The  teacher 
recites  one  of  the  memory  gems 
letting  the  children  repeat  what 
thev  have  heard.  Memory  gems 
may  be  taught  in  this  manner. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching   concentration. 

Sense  of  Sight. 

a.  Picture  Study.  A  picture  from  the 
"Life  of  Christ,"  or  any  picture 
taken  from  the  regular  lessons, 
or  any  good  picture,  is  held  be- 
fore the  class  a  few  seconds,  so 
that  every  child  can  see.  Then 
take  it  away,  letting  the  children 
tell  what  they  saw,  giving  the  po- 
sition of  the  object,  also  telling 
what  the  characters  were  doing. 
This  is  fine  for  picture  review.  One 
picture  will  furnish  enough  mate- 
rial for  a  morning  exercise.  Pic- 
tures with  action  are  also  good. 

b.  Hold  a  colored  picture  of  birds, 
fruits  or  animals  before  the  class 
a  few  seconds.  Take  it  away,  let- 
ting the  children  tell  the  color,  the 
size  of  each,  whether  large  or 
small,  also  giving  the  number  of 
things  they  saw.  Let  them  tell 
where  the  cow  was,  what  she  was 
doing,  where  the  birds  were,  and 
what  they  were   doing. 

c.  Art  Study.  Tell  the  children  a  lit- 
tle story  containing  an  act  of  kind- 
ness shown  by  some  child  to  one 
of  his  playmates.  With  the  use  of 
the  blackboard  and  chalk,  let  the 
children  reproduce  the  story.  This 
is  also  excellent  work  given  as  a 
review  of  the  morning's  lesson. 
Ask  such  questions  as  can  be 
answered  on  the  blackboard  with 
a  drawing. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Story  of  the  Loaf 

By  Carrie  S.  Newman. 

Mary  was  standing  by  the  kitchen 
table  watching  her  mother  deftly 
knead  bread.  "May  I  make  a  loaf 
all  by  myself  some  day?"  she  asked. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  make  a 
loaf  of  bread  all  by  yourself,  Dar- 
ling?" was  Mother's  reply. 

"Why,  yes.  Mother!"  said  Mary 
"I've  watched  you  so  often,  I  know 
just  how  to  do  it,  and  I  am  nearly  nine 
years  old,  you  know." 

"Very  well.  Daughter,  some  day  you 
shall  try  to  make  a  loaf  all  by  your- 
self." 

A  few  weeks  later  a  letter  from 
Grandma  called  Mother  away  from 
home  for  a  day  or  two  and  Mary  be- 
came a  proud  housekeeper.  "Now," 
said  she  to  herself,  as  she  hung  up  the 
tea-towel  after  wiping  the  cups,  "I'll 
make  a  loaf  of  bread  and  surprise  Fa- 
ther." 

But  when  she  went  to  scoop  some 
flour  out  of  the  flour  barrel,  she  found 
it  completely  empty.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  the  gro- 
cer's. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Smith.  Did 
Mother  order  flour?"  Mary  inquired 
as  the  grocer  turned  to  wait  on  her. 

"I'm  verj'  sorry,"  replied  the  grocer, 
"but  I  am  just  out  of  flour.  I  won't 
have  any  until  the  miller  sends  it." 

Mary  looked  quite  crestfallen  as 
she  walked  up  the  street.  She  did  so 
want  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread.  But 
presently  a  light  sprang  into  her  eyes 
and  she  quickened  her  steps,  saying. 


"I'll  go  to  the  miller  and  get  some 
flour  from  him." 

She  knew  exactly  where  the  tall  mill 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
for  she  had  often  watched  the  dusty 
millers  throwing  the  bags  of  flour 
into  the  big  drays,  or  loitered  to 
listen  to  the  noisy  machinery  inside. 
But  to-day  the  wheels  were  still  and 
the  usually  busy  miller  stood'  with, 
arms  folded  in  the  big  doorway.  "Good 
evening,  Mr.  Miller,"  said  Mary.  "I've 
come  to  see  if  you  will  sell  me  a  little 
flour.  The  grocer  has  none  and  I 
want  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  the  miller, 
gazing  curiously  into  the  eager  little 
face,  "I  have  no  flour,  and  I  can't 
make  any  until  the  farmer  brings  me 
some  wheat  to  grind." 

After  thinking  the  matter  over  for 
a  few  seconds  Mary  looked  up  bright- 
ly and  asked,  "If  I  get  some  wheat 
from  the  farmer  and  bring  it  to  you, 
will  you  grind  it  into  flour  for  me  ?"    • 

"Indeed  I  will,"  said  the  miller. 

But  the  farmer  had  to  refuse  her 
also.  "It's  too  bad,"  he  said.  "I  have 
no  wheat  ready  to  be  ground."  And 
pointing  to  a  field  near  by,  he  added, 
"That  wheat  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days,  but  it  must  drink  in  more  sun- 
shine and  rain  before  it  will  be  ripe 
enough  to  cut  and  thresh  ready  for  the 
miller." 

Mary  turned  toward  home,  a  very 
disappointed  little  girl.  "What  a  lot 
of  people  have  to  work  together,  and 
how  long  it  takes  just  to  make  a  loaf 
of  bread!"  she  thought. 

As  she  was  passing  the  miller's  cot- 
tage, which  stood  in  a  pretty  garden 
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just  opposite  the  mill,  to  her  surprise 
the  miller's  wife  appeared  at  the  door 
and  called  out,  "Are  you  the  little  girl 
who  came  to  the  mill  to  buy  some 
flour?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mary,  "I  want  some 
to  make  a  loaf  of  bread  to  surprise 
my  father." 

"Well,"  said  the  kind  woman,  "I 
have  a  little  flour  left  in  my  barrel 
and  will  give  you  enough  to  make  a 
loaf." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  cried  Mary.  "I'll 
return  it  when  we  get  ours."  And  her 
feet  fairly  danced  along  the  road  as 
she  carried  home  the  coveted  package. 

At  luncheon  next  day  when  Father 
helped  himself  to  a  slice  of  fresh  bread 
and  exclaimed,  "Fresh  bread  and 
mother  away !  Where  did  it  come 
from?"    Mary's  face  was  a  picture. 

"Guess,  Father,"  she  said. 


After  mentioning  several  of  the 
neighbors,  "Surely  you  didn't  make 
it !'  'he  cried. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  replied  a  joyous  little 
voice. 

"All  by  yourself?"  questioned  Fath- 
er. 

"No-o,"  said  Mary.  "I  used  to  think 
I  could  do  it  all  alone,  but  now  I  know 
I  can't.  The  grocer  and  the  miller  and 
the  farmer  and  oh,  so  many  more 
people,  as  well  as  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain  and  the  wind,  have  to  help." 

"Yes."  agreed  Father,  "and  God 
also,  who  is  the  greatest  helper  and 
giver  of  all." 

A  happy  light  radiated  Mary's  little 
face  as  she  thought  of  all  she  had  to 
tell  Mother  about  making  bread, 
when  she  came  back  from  Grandma's. 
She  did  hope  that  would  be  soon! 


Hopes  for  Mothers'  Day,  1919 

By  L.  Lula  Greene  Richards 

So  many  mothers  have  been  called 

To  heaven,  away  from  here, 
Since  we  all  met  and  took  the  flowers 

On  Mother's  Day  last  year! 
I  hope  there  will  be  flowers  enough 

For  mothers  over  there. 
That  on  this  day  each  mother  may 

The  white    carnation    wear. 
And  then  I  hope  they  may  be  sent 

To  bless  their  children  here, 
That  all  hearts  may  be  glad  today 

With  holy  love  and  cheer. 
That  all  the  little  ones  bereft 

May  sweetest  comfort  share. 
And  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 

Their  angel  mothers  wear. 


Two  little  pug  noses  pressed  dis- 
consolately against  the  window  pane. 
Four  moody-looking  brown  eyes 
stared  out  at  the  gray  landscape  and 
the  slanting  rain-splatters,  that  were 
making  little  shiny  puddles  on  the 
gravel  walk,  and  pelting  the  pansies 
in  the  pansy  bed  till  they  had  to  turn 
their  faces  toward  the  ground. 

"Seems  like  every  time  we  plan 
a  picnic  to  the  Island  it  has  to  go  and 
rain !"  said  six-year-old  Betty,  crossly. 
And  four  year-old  Keith  kicked  at 
ihe  window-seat  and  scowled ;  "I  just 
hate  the  old  rain,  anyway!" 

"Thought  you  liked  Fairies,"  said 
mother,  who  was  dusting  and  putting 
the  room  to  rights. 

"We  do,"  said  both  the  children, 
looking  round  quickly  and  wondering 
just  what  Fairies  had  to  do  with  the 
situation. 

"Well,"  ,said  mother,  in  a  tone  which 
indicated  that  she  might  tell  a  lot  if 
only  .she  were  properly  quizzed,  "didn't 
you  know  that  there  are  Fairies  in 
the  rain  drops?" 

"No-o!"  incredulously;  and  both 
children  squinted  very  hard  at  several 
big  drops  that  hit  the  window  close  to 
them. 

"T  can't  see  a  thing  but  water,"  said 
P>etty  disappointedly.  Rut  Keith  knew 
there  must  be  something  in  it,  or 
mother  wouldn't  have  mentioned  it. 

"Tell  us  about  it  while  you  dust." 

So  mother  told : 

"Up  in  the  sky,  where  the  air  is 
soft  and  blue  and  wavy,  are  a  lot  of 
big  fleecy  white  clouds  which  look  just 
like  great  billowy  white  islands  in  a 


By  F.  L.  G.  Knowles 


blue  sea,  and  on  these  islands  the  little 
Mist  Fairies  live.  All  the  time,  when 
the  weather  is  clear  and  bright,  and 
the  breezes  are  soft  and  warm,  the 
little  Mist  Fairies  dance  and  swing, 
and  pick  flowers  and  play  games,  and 
roll  and  tumble,  and  run  races  on  the 


"Mr.  North  Breeze  Claps  His  Hands 
Together." 
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"They  run  races  on  the  soft,  white  tops  of  the  clouds: 


soft  white  tops  of  the  clouds.  The 
Mist  Fairy  little  boys  dig  ditches  and 
make  tunnels  and  build  forts  out  of 
the  cloud.  The  Mist  Fairy  little  girls 
make  play-houses  and  gardens,  and 
play  'dress-up'  in  pieces  of  cloud,  and 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  the 
clouds  are  pink  and  blue  and  gold 
and  lavender,  you  can't  imagine  how 
gorgeous  they  look.  The  Mist  Fairy 
babies  lie  on  their  backs  on  the  cloud 
pillow.s,  and  kick  up  their  little  fat 
heels,  and  crow  and  gurgle.  And 
sometimes  the  Mist  Fairy  mothers 
pack  their  bag  baskets  of  lunch,  and 
the  Mist  Fairies  fathers  put  all  the 
children  and  the  mother  into  a  little 
white  cloud  boat,  and  they  sail 
through  the  soft  blue  air  to  another 
cloud  island,  and  have  the  loveliest 
jolliest  picnics !  Then  they  all  sail  back 
home  in  the  evening,  all  happy  and 
tired  and  sleepy  and  tumble  into  their 
soft  white  cloud  beds.  And  the  best 
part  of  it  all  is  that  they  don't  get 
cross  and  grumpy  like  real  boys  and 
girls  after  they've  been  on  a  picnic. 
"But,  of  course,  it  can't  always  stay 


bright  and  sunshiny  up  in  the  sky,  any 
more  than  it  can  any  other  place.  Once 
in  a  while,  a  chilly  old  North  Breeze 
comes  trailing  down  from  the  north, 
and  blows  a  gray  cloud  in  front  of  the 
sun,  and  the  air  gets  cooler  and  cooler, 
till  the  little  Mist  Fairies  have  to  cud- 
dle up  close  together  to  get  warm. 

"All  at  once,  there  is  a  flash  and  a 
crash,  as  old  Mr.  North  Breeze  claps 
his  hands  together.  He  just  does  it 
to  frighten  the  Mist  Fairies,  but  they 
never  can  seem  to  get  used  to  it. 
They  just  squeal  for  fright,  and  clasp 
their  arms  tight  around  each  other, 
dozens  of  them  in  a  bunch,  and  the 
first  thing  they  know,  there  comes  an- 
other sharp  clap  from  Mr.  North 
Breeze,  and  the  little  Mist  Fairies 
are  so  frightened  that  they  lose  their 
balance  and  fall  right  through  the 
cloud,  and  go  tumbling  down,  down, 
through  the  air  till  they  hit  the 
ground.  You  see,  there  are  so  many 
of  them  in  a  bunch,  and  they  are  so 
heavy,  and  Mr.  North  Breeze  has 
blown  their  pretty  white  islands  out 
into    just    a   thin    grey    streak,    so    it 
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tears  in  great  holes  and  lets  them 
right  through. 

"They  keep  dropping  and  dropping, 
and  every  little  bunch  of  Mist  Fairies 
is  a  raindrop.  So,  you  see,  it  takes  a 
great  many  Mist  Fairies  from  a  great 
many  white  clouds  to  make  a  really- 
truly  shower  of  rain,  like  the  one 
we're  having  now." 

Mother  stopped  talking,  for  the 
(lusting  was  finished  and  she  sat  down 
to  rest. 

"But  what  becomes  of  Mr.  North 
r.reeze?"  asked  Betty  breathlessly. 

"Oh,  he  goes  back  up  north,  after 
he  has  frightened  all  the  Mist  Fairies 
off  the  clouds,  and  takes  his  old  gray 


cloud  with  him,  and  the  sun  shines  out 
again,  and  the  air  becomes  soft  and 
blue  and  shimmery,  and  the  white 
clouds  are  whiter  and  fluffier  than  be- 
fore." 

"But  the  poor  little  Mist  Fairies 
have  to  stay  down  in  the  dirt!"  said 
Keith,  tragically,  and  his  little  chin 
quivered  with  sympathy. 

"Oh,  no !"  laughed  mother,  whisk- 
ing him  up  in  her  arms,  and  kissing 
his  quivery  dimple.  "That's  the  best 
part  of  the  story.  They  don't  stay  in 
the  dirt  at  all.  But  we'll  have  to 
make  another  story  of  that,  for  it's 
time  to  get  lunch." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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And  have  the  loveliest,  jolliest  picnics." 

OUR  FLAG 

And  for  your  country,  boy,  and  for  that  flag,  never  dream  a  dream  but 
of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you.  No  matter  what  happens  to  you,  no  matter 
who  flatters  you  or  who  abuses  you,  never  look  at  another  flag,  never  let 
a  night  pass,  but  you  pray  God  to  bless  that  flag.  Remember,  boy,  that  be- 
hind officers  and  Government,  and  people  even,  there  is  the  country  herself, 
your  country,  and  that  you  belong  to  her  as  you  belong  to  your  own  mother. 
Stand  by  her,  boy,  as  you  would  stand  by  your  mother. — Edward  Everett 
Hale. 
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The  Best  Mother 

By  Florence  Donaldson 


MY  MOTHER  IS  BEST,       SAID  BETH  TO  SUE 


Said  dear  little  Beth  to  sweet  little  Sue ; 

"How  jolly  it  would  be, 
If  only  you  were  my  sister, 

Then  my  mother'd  be  mother  to  you  !" 

"Oh,  no,  Beth,"  said  sweet  little  Sue ; 

"But  jolly  it  would  be. 
If  only  you  were  my  sister, 

Then  my  mother'd  be  your  mother,  too !" 
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MY  MOTHER  IS  BEST  FOR   ME,  DEAR  SUE 

"My  mother  is  best,"  said  Beth  to  Sue, 
Said  Sue,  "I  like  mine  best," 

Then  two  little  mouths  did  quiver. 
And  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  blue. 


'Till  wise  little  Beth  put  her  arms  around  Sue, 

And  whispered  low  in  her  ear ; 
"My  mother  is  best  for  me,  dear  Sue, 

And  your  mother  is  best  for  you!" 


The  Children's  Budget  Box 


Helen  Stallings,  S.  L.  City,  Utah. 
iNorma  StaMing-s,  S.  L.  City,  Utah. 
Edna  Warf,  Victor,  Utah. 
Norma  Webster,   Cedar  City,  Utah. 
Ruth  White,   Hunter,   Utah. 


Catching    a    Butterfly 
By  Rose  Estelle  Finch, 

Goshen,  Utah. 

Honorable  Mention 

Reva  Allred,  Manti,  Utah. 
Athene  Allred,  Spring  City,  Utah. 
Joyce   Anderson,   West    Point,   Utah. 
Vondella  Brady,  Fairview,  Utah. 
Esther  Burk,  Nutrioso,  Arizona. 
Ruth  Burton,  Rosehill,  Idaho. 
Lila  Bradfield,  Scipio,  Utah. 
Mary  Cheney,  Burley,  Idaho. 
Delpha  Christensen,  Bear  River  City, 

Utah. 
Canie  Dotson,  Logan,  Utah. 
Gladys  Ellwood,  Kenilworth,  Utah. 
Norma  Griffin,  Newton,  Utah. 
Marjorie  Hardy,  Lehi,  Utah. 
Lulu   Alice   Heaten,    Moccasin,   Ariz. 
Nola  Hall,  Enterprise,  Utah. 
Francis   Hatch,   Hatch,   Idaho. 
Eliza  Keetch,  St.  Charles,  Idaho. 
Lucile  Kofold,  Wendell,  Idaho. 
Florence  Peterson,  Provo,  Utah. 
Edna   Pederson,   St.   David,  Arizona. 
'Eliza   Rothlisberger,    St.   John,   Ariz. 
Lee  Toomer,  Lanark,  Idaho. 


Off  For  a  Ride. 

Joseph  M.  James  (Age  1  yr.  6  mos.) 

Photo  by  J.  W.  James, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  32, 

Tucson,  Arizona. 


Two    Products    of    Arizona. 
Photo  by  J.  W.  James,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


TfflNGSriADE  or  COTTON 


BY  'Wi^LTS.Igl  WEILLHiaN 


Prizes  of  books  will  be  given  to  the 
first  ten  of  those  under  17  who  cor- 
rectly solve  the  above  puzzle  and  send 
us,  not  later  than  June  1st,  the  best 
article  of  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
words,    or   poem    of   not    to    exceed 


twenty  lines  on  the  subject  of  "Lib- 
erty." Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  Room  202  L.  D.  S. 
Church  Office  Building,  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


lEhe^l-cncmentJlYee. 


Im 


R.  ROBIN  and  Mr.  Chipmunk, 
dressed  in  their  best  for  calling,  went 
up  in  the  elevator.  Mr.  Robin  wore  a 
bright  red  /^  under  his  black  f^ 
and  Mr*^^^,had  on  his  striped  fur 
overcoat.  They  both  got  off  to  call  on  Mrs.  Chipping 
Sparrow.  They  found  her  flitting  about  her  tenement 
with  a  dust-cloth  in  her-?^ .  rubbing  off  wet  spots  from 
herp^iii^and  ^^.  **  Why,"  said  Mr.  Robin,  **  how 
busy  you  are  to-day !  "  '*  It 's  that, horrid  cry-baby  crow 
who  lives  just  over  me,"  scolded  Mrs.  Chipping  Sparrow. 
**  He  is  always  weeping.  Dresses  in  black  all  the  time 
and  always  so  sad !  He  weeps  down  all  over  the  tene- 
ment, ]^pg.,  tables,^^^^\\"^^  and  clothes.     I  can't 


keep  any  starch  in  my^ 


"  Let's 


go  and  cheer  him  up ! "  saicl  Mr 

to  Mr.  Chipmunk.     **  Oh,  if  you^mily 

could!"  exclaimed  Mrs. Chipping  »; 


wou 


Id 


save   me  so   mu 


ch 


*it 

The  two  friends  started  off  to  thefHIll' at  once.  "Next 
floor  up  !  "  said  Mr.  Robin  to  the  i^r^ elevator  boy. 
They    found    Mr.vvS^'^still   weeping.      "  Cheer-up ! 
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Cheer-up!  What's  the  matter?'*  said  Mr.  Robin. 
"Fine  day!  Bright  sun!  Blue  sky!  Everybody  happy!" 
chattered  the«^^^  briskly.  'Oh  dear!  That  *s  just 
it!  So  fine  now,  but  think  of  what  to- 
morrow may  bring!  There  never  was  a 
good  spell  of  weather  that  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  bad!  Something  terrible  must 
come  soon,  it  is^O^snmy  now !  Uh, 
'*  Now  I  suppose  when  it  is  bad 


1  see,"  said  Mr 


weather  you  are  qiaite  cheerful  and  say,  'The  sun  is  be- 

hmd  the ^^'^   J^iand  it  will  soon  be  out  again!'  "    "No 

he  doesn't  either!  He  is  always  dismal!"    called  up 

Mrs.  Chipping^^^#irom   her  tenement  below.     "I 

know  what  will^ure  him!"  called  Mr.  King-Bird  from 

another  tenement.      "Give  him  something  toj,  cry  for! 

Pull   some^j^il  out!/'      "Cruel 

bird!"    cried  the^|^;' Not  at 

all!"    continued   Mr^King-Bird, 

"I  am  the  doctor  and  I  prescribe  a 

good  pecking."     Mr .^^^ looked 

frightened  and  flew  away.      The 

little  bird  dashed  after  him,   and 

soon  the  feathers  began  to  fly.      "Hah!    Hah!   Hah!" 

he  called.     It  sounded  like  a  laugh.     Was  it? 


THE  rumr 


A  Problem 

"How  you  gettin'  on  wid  youah  'rith- 
metic,  Lou?" 

"Well,  I  done  learned  to  add  up  de 
oughts,  but  de  figgers  bodder  me." 

The  Reason  Why 

"Pa,  why  do  they  say  in  the  market  re- 
ports that  wheat  is  nervous?" 

"I  guess,  Son,  it  is  because  it  expects 
to  be  thrashed." 

Gassed 

First  Soldier  (in  restaurant) — "How's 
your  egg.   Bill?" 

Second  Soldier — "I'll  match  you  to  see 
who  goes  back  for  the  gas-masks." — Jer- 
sey Journal. 

Natural  History 

A  teacher  was  telling  her  class  little 
stories  in  natural  history,  and  she  asked 
if  anyone  could  tell  her  what  a  ground 
hog  was.  Up  went  a  little  hand  waving 
frantically. 

"Please,  ma'am,  it's    a  sausage." 

Slam! 

"Yes,"  said  the  storekeeper,  "I  want  a 
good,  bright  boy  to  be  partly  indoors  a'.id 
partly  outdoors." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  applicant; 
"but  what  becomes  of  me  when  the  door 
shuts?" 

The  Reason 

He  had  been  drafted  to  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, and  was  having  his  first  riding  les- 
son. 

"Here's  your  horse,"  cried  the  instruc- 
tor. 

The  recruit  advanced,  took  the  bridle 
gingerly,  and  examined  his  mount  with 
great  care. 

"What's  it  got  this  strap  round  it  for?" 

"Well,"  explained  the  instructor,  "you 
see,  all  our  horses  have  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  an'  as  they  sometimes  have  sud- 
den fits  of  laughter  when  they  see  the 
recruits,  we  put  them  bands  round  'em  to 
keep  'em  from  bustin'  their  sides." 


Discipline 

"Did  you  hear  what  they  do  with  the 
transports  when  they're  late?" 
"No,  what  do  they  do?" 
"Dock  'em." 

Silenced 

Mary  had  a  Thomas  cat, 
It  warbled  like  Caruso, 
A  neighbor  swung  a  baseball  bat — 
Now  Thomas  doesn't  do  so. 

A  Hot  One 

Big  Brother:   "John,  there  must  be  a 

lot  of  iron  in  your  system." 
John:  "Why  do  you  think  so?" 
Big  Brother:   "Because  you  lose  your 

temper  when  you  get  hot!" 

A   Nut  to   Crack 

Curious  Charlie:  "Do  nuts  grow  on 
trees?" 

Patrol  Leader:  "They  do,  old  chap." 

Curious  Charlie:  "Then  what  tree  does 
the  doughnut  grow  on?" 

Patrol  Leader:  "The  'Pantree,'  I  think." 

Time  Wasted 

"Did  you  try  the  simple  plan  of  count- 
ing sheep  for  your  insomnia?" 

"Yes,  doctor,  but  I  made  a  mess  of  it. 
I  counted  10,(X)0  sheep,  put  'em  on  the 
cars  and  shipped  'em  to  market.  And 
when  I'd  got  through  counting  the  wad 
of  money  I  got  for  them  at  present 
prices,  it  was  time  to  get  up." — Boy's 
Magazine. 

Sure  Proof 

"Mother,"  called  Johnnie,  "these  trous- 
ers that  you  made  me  are  too  tight." 

"Oh,  no,  they  are  not,  Johnnie,"  ans- 
wered his  mother. 

"They  are.  Mother.  They're  tighter'n 
my  own  skin." 

"Now,  Johnnie,  you  know  that  isn't 
so." 

"It  is  so.  I  can  sit  down  in  my  skin 
and  I  can't  sit  down  in  my  trousers." 


ItlittilitiliiiiiiiiimiiliiiiitiiiiliiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiumiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiim 
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The  L.  D.  S.  Business  College 

Offers  training  in  all  commercial  branches.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  women  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  dictaphone 
operators,  operators  of  the  calculating  machine,  and  clerks. 

The  College  is  fully  equipped  with  modem  office  machinery. 
Its  faculty  is  made  up  of  carefully  chosen  specialists. 

Sessions  all  the  year — Day  and  Evening. 

Wasatch  3951 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  RATE— 12  WEEKS  FOR  $18.00 
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A  NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  JAMES  E.  TALMAGE  I 

The  Vitality  of  Mormonism 

This  work,  consisting  of  360  pages,  is  published  by  the  Gorham  Press,  I 

Boston,    Mass.,   and   comprises   the   articles   written   by    Dr.    Talmage   and  I 

published  in  many  of  the  great  and  influential  newspapers  of  the  country.  | 

The  book  contains  all  the  articles  published  up  to  the  time  of  its  issue.  | 

Bound  in  cloth,  $1.50  postpaid.  | 

DESERET  NEWS  BOOK  STORE 

6  MAIN  STREET  I 
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Ask  for  I 

KEELEY'S  ICE  CREAM 

At  your  favorite  soda  fountain,  because  it  is  PURE  AND   GOOD.  | 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  party,  a  dinner  or  a  private  dance,  etc.*  order  | 

our  Fancy  Brick  Ice  Cream  or  Individual  Ice  Cream  Molds  through  your  | 

favorite  Ice  Cream  Parlor  or  from  our  retail  stores.  | 

Wholesale  BEST  BY  TEST  Retail  I 

KEELEY  ICE  CREAM  CO.  | 

55  South  Main  Street        Two  Stores—  260  South  State  Street  | 
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SAY    THAT    YOU    SAW    IT    IN    THE    JUyENILE    INSTRUCTOR 


llllll 


examine 


YORK 

Perfeci 

■  n 


Construciion 

and 

TONE 


Learn  to  play  the 

SAXOPHONE 

/Iff  accomplishment 
easily  acquired 

Sa  xophone  players 
in  big  demand 


This  Coupon    Brings    FREE   Catalog 


ConstliJated  Music  Co., 

13-19  E.  1st  So.,  Salt  Lake, Utah 
Gentlemin— Please  send  me  FREE 
andpntpaid'without  obligation,  cata- 
logs, prices  and  terms  of  Saxophones. 

Name 


Address 
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I  Money  Spent  for 

I  Paint  is  a  Good 

I  Investment 

i  Especially  so  if  the  Paint  you      | 

1  buy  is                             I 

I  BENNETT'S  PURE  PAINT       | 

I  It  is  prepared  chemically  for  this   | 

i  climate,   and   is   therefore  better   | 

I  than  the  ordinary  paint.                    | 

I  Ask  your  dealer  for                | 

I  BENNETT'S  PURE  PAINT       | 

I  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to   | 

I  us  for  a  color  card  and  prices.        | 

I  BENNETT  GLASS  &    I 
PAINT  CO. 

I  Salt  Lake  City                    I 


■jiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiriiiriiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiNiiMiitiitiiiiiiiifiitiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiirii>^ 

I  Kindergarten    | 

I  and 

I  Primary  Songs   | 

I  By  Frances  K.  Thoniassen          \ 

I  Contains   sixty-three   songs   espe-   | 

I  cially  written  for  little  folks.  This   | 

I  book  will  be  helpful  to  parents   i 

I  and  teachers  of  children  in  Pri-   | 

I  mary  and  Kindergarten  classes.        i 

I  Price  $1.00                       | 

[  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION       1 

I  BOOK  STORE                 I 

I  The  Book  Store  of  Salt  Lake  City   | 

I  44  East  on  South  Temple           | 
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L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

1818— SPRING    &    SUMMER    PRICE    LIST— 1919 

This  list  cancels  all  previous  quotations. 

U31  Light   weight,    unbleached   cotton .$1.40 

US2  Light    weight,    bleached    cotton _  1JH» 

U33  Medium   weight,   unbleached  cotton 1.T5 

U34  Medium    weight,   bleached   cotton 1.8B 

USB  Heavy    weight,    unbleached   cotton 2.20 

U36  Heavy  weight,  bleached  cotton 2JU> 

U37  Light    weight,    mercerized    2.76 

U38  Medium  weight,  mercerized.  Special  for 

Ladles     S.60 

U39  Medium  weight,   part  wool   S.SS 

U40  Medium  weight,  40  per  cent  wool 4.00 

U41  Plain  Spun   worsted  4.76 

U42  Very  heavy.  Si  per  cent  wool 6JtO 

Postage  extra.  Average  shipping  weight  30  oz. 

Qarments  marked  for  20c  per  pair. 

We  win  make  Garments  with  double-back  for 
25c  extra.  Sizes:  Breast,  S4-44;  Lenstk,  S4-(4; 
larger  sizes  26c  extra. 

BILLINGS     HBRCANTILB     ASSOCIATION 

415    Nortb    Tenth   West,    Salt    Lake    City 


when  you  look  sadly  over  your 
fields  of  ruined  grain,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  think  of  what  a  comfort  a 

Hail  Insurance 
PoKcy 

in  iha  Hartford  Fir*  Intmanf  Ok 

would  have  been.  The  time  to 
think  about  such  things  is  right 
noiv  before  the  storm  comes.  Hart- 
ford Hail  Insurance  costs  little  and 
will  add  much  to  your  peace  of 
niiQci.  May  we  talk  to  you  about  it?, 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  State  Afints 

22  MAIN,  SALT    LAKECITY,     UTAH 


Conference  or  any  other  time,  the 
Book  Store  of  Salt  Lake  is  the 

Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store 

44  East  on  South  Temple 


r  \ 

You  don't  know  Beans 
till  you've  tasted  Pierces 

There's  an  all-satisfying  meati. 
ness  abont  Pierce's  Pork  and 
Beans  that  makes  you  glad  if 
you're  heahhy  and  hnngry,  and 
that  piques  your  appetite  when 
it  lags.  It's  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  flavor  and  nutriment 
that  makes  Pierce's  Pork  and 
Beans  so  delicious  and  whole- 
some— capable  of  giving  yon 
both  zest  and  strength. 
Pierce's  Hominy  may  be  served 
in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  for  dinner,  break- 
fast and  lunch. 

Sanatorily  Packed — 
Everlastingly  Backed  by 

The  Utah 
Canning  Co. 

The   Daddy   of   'em   all 
Ogden  since  1888. 


Change  the  Old  Fixtures  for  New 
and  Modern  Ones 

Our  Stock  is  Complete 

Let  EARDLEY  BROS.  Do  It 

Everything  For  Electricity 
37-41  E.  1st  South  Was.  6700 


SAY    THAT    YOU   SAW    IT    IN    THE   JVVBHILE    INSTRUCTOR 


Earn?35M00.WEEKiy 


ALL  OR  SPARE  TIME 
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SILO  CORN — The  Wonder  Crop  for  Dairy  Farmers 

P-Ws  Utah  Grown  Improved  Learning  is  the  Biggest  Cropping  Silo  or  Fodder 
Corn  ever  grown  in  the  West.  It  is  adaptable  to  most  sections.  Truly  a  won- 
derful crop  for  every  farmer.  Write  for  full  details.  Remember  also  we  have 
everything  else  in  Seeds  and  Trees. 

PORTER -WALTON  CO. 

SEED  AND  NURSERY  SPECIALISTS  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

iiimii iiiiiiimiiiiiiuiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiriiiriiiitiiiiiiNiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMimiriiiiiiii intiiri iiiiiiiiriimiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiiiMiiriiiriiiriiiiiiimiiiiitiiimimiiriiiiiiitMimiiiiiiriiimiriiiriiiimiiin' 
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Her  Diamond 

Engagement 

Ring 

A  girl's  treasured  gem.  | 

Let  it  be  a  good  one.  | 

Costs  less  than  you  think.  | 

Our  diamonds  are  clean.  | 

Our  diamonds  are  pure.  | 

Our  diamonds  are  honest.  | 

Costs  nothing  to  see  them.  | 
Reasonable  prices  ease  the  way.      | 

BOYD  PARK  I 

FOUNDED  1862  = 

MAKERS  OF  JEWELRY 


166  MAIN  STREET 


SALT  LAKE  CIT\ 
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Ttab 
Guaranteed 
PorTanYaars 

Yon— yourself— can  positively  make  $35  to  $100  a  week.  I 
want  men,  hustlinfj,  energetic^ambitioMs  fellows,  ansioos  to 
make  money,  who  u  re  willing  to  work  with  me.  Not  for  me,  bnt 
with  me.  Are  you  that  kind?  I  want  you  toadvertise.sbll  and 
(ippoiut  local  BRpnts  for  the  biRgeet.  most  peneational seller  in 
00  years-the  ROBINSON  FOLDING  BATH  TUB.  Demon- 
Htratliifl;  Tub  Furnlsthed.  Here's  an  absolutely  new  invention 
—nothing  like  it.  Makes  Instant  appeal.  Sells  easily.  Gives 
every  home  a  modern,  up-to-date  bathroom  in  any  part  of  the 
house.  No  plumbinfi.  no  water-works  needed.  Folds  in  small 
roll,  handy  as  umbrella.  Self-emptying,  positively  unleakable. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  for  10  years.  Remember,  fully  70  per 
cent  of  homes  have  no  bath  rooms. 

Sensational  Sales  Successes 

Two  sales  a  day  means  S300  a  month.  Breeze,  of  Idaho,  made 
S400  profit  in  30  days.  Kev.  Otto  Schulze.  Mo..  gotSaeOOto  date. 
Burkholder,  Mont.,  orders  S10?3  in  17  days.  Hamlinton.  of 
Wyo.,  made  $60  first  two  da-s-  Hundreds  like  that.  Pleasant, 
permanent,  lascinating  work.  Write  a  post  card.  Let  me 
write  you  a  long  letter.  No  experience  needed,  no  capital. 
Your  credit  is  good  if  you  mean  business.  But  you  must  be 
ambitious,  you  must  want  to  make  money.  That's  all.  Write 
a  postcard  no^  X  want  to  pay  yon  S35  to  SlOO  every  week, '  ' 
H.  S.  Robinson,  Pres.  The  Robinson  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co. 
4889   Factories  Buildinif  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Why  "Shop  Around"  for  What  You  Want?  | 

Come  DIRECT  to  headquarters — to  the  BIG  SOURCE  of  supply — for  anything  you  need' in  "  |i 

Business  Equipment.     OFFICE  FURNITURE:     Desks,  Tables,  Chairs,  Bookcases,  Filiiig  Call-  """'| 

inets.  Steel  Safes,  Shelving  and  Lockers.    OFFICE  SUPPLIES:  Everything  you  need,  including  | 

every  modern  form  in  Loose  Leaf  Systems.     IMPRESSIONABLE  PRINTING— the  kind  you  | 

like  to  receive.     BINDING  of  the  very  highest  order — the  kind  that  "stays  hound."     OUR  | 

PRICES  are  always  consistent.    MAIL  ORDERS  carefully  executed.  | 


Qnality 


>XRROVy       l=R 


Service 


62-64-66  WEST   SECOND   SOUTH   STREET,   SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH  | 

rniMinMiiiiiiininiriiirMliiiniiitiiitiiiniiniiniiltiilitiiHiiiilnliiiiiuiiuinMHMininiMiMiiiiniiiniiniininMiniiniininrMuiinMilMiiiiiitiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiinitiiiiHiiiiiiiinirruiitiiiiMiiiiiitnitiiiiiiiiiriitiiiiiii 
SAY    THAT    YOU    SAW    IT    IN    THE    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 


Don't  try  to  save  money  buying  cheap 
or  big-can  Baking  Powders.  You  can't  do  it. 
You'll  throw  out  more  in  spoiled  bakings  than 
you  save  on  price  of  the  powder.  And  don't 
think  that  old  style  high  priced  powders  are  best 
because  they  cost  most.     They  are  not. 

CALUMET^o'^E^ 

has  proved  in  m  llions  of  bake-day  tests 

that   it  is  the  best   baking   powder   ever   made —  j 
that's  why  it  is  the  biggest  selling  baking  powder 
in    the    world    today.      No   other    baking    powder 
makes  such  temptingly  good — tender,  wholesome 
bakings.  No  baking  powder  of  anywhere  near  the  | 
same  quality  is  sold  at  such  a  low  price. 

You  use  less  Calumet  1 

— because  it  is  the  highest  I 
grade  baking  powder.   One  I 
teaspoonful  is  equal  to  two  I 
teaspoonfuls  of  most  other 
brands. 

And  there  is  no  "luck*'  I 
about  it  when  you  use  Cal-  | 
umet.    No  loss.    It  is  abso- 
lutely sure.     It  is  the  most  I 
economical  of  all.   Millions 
of   housewives   use   it — and  | 
so  do  leading  domestic  sci- 
ence  teachers   and   cooking  I 
experts. 

You  «xve  when  you  buy  it — 
You  s,Tve  when  you  use  it 

Calumet  contains  only 
such  ingredients  as  have 
been  approved  officially  by 
the  U.S.   Food  Authorities. 
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RESULTS  WITHOUT 
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When  you  buy  a  pound  of  Calu- 
met, you  get  a  full  pound — 16  oz. 
Some  high  priced  Baking  Powders  are  now  being 
fiut  on  the  market  in    12oz.  cans  instead  of  a  pound. 
Ke  sure  you  arc  getting  a  pound  when  you  want  it. 
No  short  weights  with  Calumet. 


Note  This. 


The  evening 
newspaper  is 
the  paper  of 
today. 

It  brings  you 
the  events  of 
the  day,  the 
day  they 
occur. 

Why  wait  until 
tomorrow  for 
today*s  news? 

Let  us  send  you 
the  news,  twelve 
hours  ahead. 

DESERET 
EVENING 

NEWS 

50c  a  month 
$6  a  year 


SAY    THAT    YOU    SAW    IT    IN    I  HE    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 
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ANY  of  our  American  boys  at  the  front  wore  Overalls  made 
in  SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  Overall  factory.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  our  entire  output  for  several  months.  We 
now  have  one  hundred  fifty  Utah  boys  and  girls  manu- 
facturing 

SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  OveraUs 
SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  Mechanic  Suits 
SCOWCROFTS  Never-rip  Khaki  Pants  and  Coats 
SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  Riding  Pants 
SCOWCROFTS  Never-rip  Allovers  for  Children 
SCOWCROFT'S  Made-Rite  Work  Shirts 

When  you  are  buying  any  of  the  above  items,  ask  for  Scowcroft's  Never- 
rips.  Take  no  others.  Solid  comfort  in  every  pair.  No  scimping.  "Ask 
the  man  who  has  worn  a  pair." 

JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Manufacturers 
OGDEN,    UTAH 


MR.  STOREKEEPER— You'll  find  it  a  profitable  investment  to  carry 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  FACTORY  SHOES  and  OVERALLS 

Now  is  the  time  to  push  WESTERN  SCOUT  SHOES,  the 
Ideal  Summer  Shoe  for  Men,  Youths  and  Boys.  Used  exten- 
sively by  Boy  Scouts,  Carpenters,  Iron  Workers,  etc. 

THE  LEADER  and  EVERWEAR  OVERALLS  don't  rip- 
give  splendid  satisfaction. 


JESSE  KNIGHT'S 


Spring  Canyon  Egg  Coal 

is  Utah's  Ideal  Range  Fuel 

Order  a  Ton  or  so  of  These  Famous  Nuggets 
From  Your  Dealer 


SAY' THAT    YOV    SAW    IT    IN    THE    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 


